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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  plan  for  the  addition  of 
a nursery  school  to  the  maternity  and  childrens  home  which  is 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  known  as  Saint  Ann’s  Infant 
Home  • 

II.  BACKGROUND 

If  today  in  Washington,  D.  C.  there  is  such  an  institution 
as  Saint  Ann’s  Infant  Home,  it  is  to  a humble,  French  priest  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  it  owes  its  existence.  More  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  Vincent  de  Paul  and  his  co-worker, 
Louise  de  Marillac,  planted  a tiny  seed  which  was  destined  to 
grow  into  a great  tree  spreading  its  branches  to  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  This  is  today  the  world  wide  organization 
known  as  the  Daughters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Among  the  many  charitable  works  undertaken  by  the  two 
Saints  and  their  Daughters,  was  that  of  the  Foundlings.  These 
tiny,  abandoned  waifs  were  especially  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Sisters.  Presumably  many  of  them  were  being  cared  for  in  the 
house  of  La  Couche,  but  in  reality  they  were  the  victims  of  an 
unscrupulous,  derelict  woman  who  was  in  charge  of  the  insti- 
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tution.  When  Saint  Vincent  became  aware  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  he  immediately  arranged  to  take  several  of  them  to 
Saint  Louise  and  her  Sisters  who  received  them  with  open  arms 
and  warm  and  tender  hearts.  This  was  in  the  year  1657.  From 
that  time  on  more  and  more  infants  were  taken  from  La  Couche 
to  the  new  Foundling  Asylum.  Others  were  picked  up  in  the 
streets  by  Saint  Vincent  himself. 

This  was  the  first  in  a long  chain  of  Infant  Homes  con- 
ducted by  the  Daughters  of  Charity  all  over  the  world. 

How  the  work  of  these  Sisters  finally  reached  the  shores 
of  America  is  another  story  and  too  long  a one  to  be  related 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  Mother  Elizabeth  Ann  Seton 
who,  in  1809,  in  Emraitsburg,  Maryland,  started  the  tiny  com- 
munity of  Sisters  of  Charity  which  was  later  to  be  united  to 
the  family  of  Saint  Vincent  in  Paris.  To  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight of  this  saintly  woman  many  of  the  Catholic  homes  for 
children  in  the  United  States  owe  their  origin.  In  1814  Mother 
Seton* s Sisters  opened  the  first  Catholic  orphanage  conducted 
by  religious  in  this  country. 

III.  FOUNDATION  OF  SAINT  ANN* S 

It  was  to  these  same  Sisters  of  Charity  that  the  officials 
of  the  city  of  Washington  turned  in  1860  when  they  recognized 
a need  in  the  growing  young  city.  By  an  act  of  Congress  signed 
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by  President  Lincoln  reading  in  part,  nan  institution  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  foundlings,  and  to  help  orphan  chil- 
dren, and  also  to  provide  for  deserving,  indigent,  and  unpro- 
tected females  during  their  confinement  in  child-birth”^,  the 
program  that  still  exists  was  set  up  in  the  year  1863,  in  a 
building  facing  Washington  Circle  known  as  2300  K Street,  N.W. 
The  name  of  the  institution  was  Saint  Ann’s  Infant  Asylum.  In 
1946,  due  to  new  building  requirements,  it  moved  to  its  present 
location  at  2200  California  Street,  N.W. 

IV.  AIMS  AND  ACHIEVEMENTS 

Today  Saint  Ann’s  serves  a twofold  purpose.  It  is  a home 
for  unmarried  mothers  and  also  a home  for  children.  Although 
housed  together  with  overlapping  personnel  services,  the  Mater- 
nity Home  program  is  entirely  separated  from  the  Children’s 
Home  program. 

The  Maternity  Home  is  truly  a refuge.  Here  the  girl,  fre- 
quently alone,  usually  handicapped  by  poverty,  and  facing  the 
problem  of  motherhood  without  the  benefit  of  marriage  or  family 
support  and  understanding,  may  come  at  any  time  during  preg- 
nancy when  her  problem  has  grown  too  great  for  her  to  face  a- 
lone . 

J-37th  Congress,  3rd  Session,  H.R.  712,  United  States  Con- 
gress  at  Large,  Vol.  17,  p.  798 
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At  times  frantic  parents  may  bring  her  there,  a wise  priest  may 
direct  her,  or  a caseworker  from  another  agency  may  request 
care  for  her.  Often  the  desperate,  bewildered  girl  finds  her 
own  way  to  the  doors  of  Saint  Ann’s.  Always  the  Sister  Supe- 
rior is  there  to  welcome,  comfort,  and  advise  her,  even  though 
permanent  plans  may  not  be  made  immediately.  If  and  when  she 
enters,  only  the  Sister  Superior,  the  willing  repository  of  so 
many  "secrets"  knows  her  real  name. 

Once  they  enter  the  Home  the  girls  lead  a busy  life,  for 
the  time  they  spend  there  is  in  preparation  for  a new  life  af- 
ter they  leave.  Guided  by  the  best  of  medical  advice  as  to 
the  amount  and  type  of  work  which  they  may  safely  undertake, 
they  are  encouraged  to  feel  a sense  of  independence  by  helping 
in  the  general  work  of  the  home.  Vocational  training  is  also 
given  in  preparation  for  future  self  support.  Then,  too,  since 
it  is  for  the  most  part  understood  that  the  majority  of  the 
girls  will  want  to  keep  and  support  their  babies,  they  are  ex- 
pected to  take  full  care  of  their  own,  and  are  trained  so  that 
the  babies,  strong  and  well  when  they  leave,  may  be  kept  that 
way  by  well-informed  young  mothers. 

Most  of  the  mothers  stay  at  least  six  v/eeks.  However, 
there  is  no  rule  which  says  that  they  must.  The  circumstances 
of  each  case  are  the  determining  factors.  Whenever  the  girl 
and  those  who  are  concerned  with  her  welfare  feel  that  she  is 
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ready  to  face  the  world  again,  she  is  encouraged  to  go.  Usual- 
ly the  baby  goes,  too,  but  sometimes  this  is  not  advisable  be- 
cause of  peculiar  family  circumstances  or  because  of  the  kind 
of  position  the  mother  has  secured. 

In  this  case  the  baby  must  be  provided  for  and  this  is 
done  through  the  Children’s  Home.  Occasionally  it  may  seem 
best  to  allow  the  baby  to  be  adopted  but  this  is  only  done  as 
a last  resort,  and  then  under  the  careful  guidance  of  the  case- 
worker • 

It  is  for  the  children  whose  mothers  want  to  keep  them  but 
cannot  take  them  immediately  that  the  Children’s  Home  is  most 
helpful.  Here  they  find  others  of  their  own  age,  none  over 
six,  whose  parents  have  faced  emergencies  making  it  necessary 
for  them  to  place  a child  away  from  home  temporarily. 

It  is  a happy,  cheerful  place,  this  Home  for  Children. 
Every  provision  is  made  for  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 
Under  the  loving  care  and  guidance  of  the  Sisters  these  tiny 
tots  grow  and  develop  into  strong  and  healthy  youngsters. 

There  is  a well-rounded  program  of  play  and  rest.  Well  e- 
quipped  playgrounds  and  playrooms,  as  well  as  kindergarten 
activities  for  the  older  children,  all  contribute  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  each  child. 

However,  with  the  progressive  foresight  so  characteristic 
of  their  Founder,  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Sisters  are  ever 
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looking  forward  to  new  and  better  means  of  providing  for  the 
children.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  they  are  now  pro 
posing  the  addition  of  a nursery  school  to  the  Home. 
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CHAPTER  II 
PROPOSED  PLANS 

I.  SCOPE  OP  THE  PLANS 

The  plans  will  make  provision  for: 

1.  An  ideal  nursery  school  building  entirely  separated 
from  the  Home  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  two 
groups  of  twenty-five  children  each. 

2.  A program  which  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  two 
distinct  sets  of  children,  namely,  those  residing  in 
the  home  and  those  coming  in  from  outside.  This  pro- 
gram will  be  integrated  as  far  as  possible  with  the  re- 
gular program  of  the  Home. 

3.  Equipment  which  will  best  contribute  to  the  realization 
of  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

4.  Organization  of  personnel  so  as  to  provide  for  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  school  and  for  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  children  enrolled. 

II.  JUSTIFICATION 

Institutional  children  are  of  necessity  deprived  of  many 
contacts  and  experiences  which  children  in  their  own  homes, 
particularly  those  of  a high  or  average  socio-economic  level, 
naturally  meet.  When  dealing  with  cases  of  dependent  or  neg- 
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lected  children  every  effort  should  be  made  to  improve  their 
home  conditions  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  remain  in 
their  natural  environment,  and  institutional  care  should  be  pro- 
vided only  as  a last  resort.  However,  there  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  child  to  keep  him 
in  an  institution.  Since  such  a condition  exists,  it  is  desir- 
able to  provide  every  possible  means  of  supplying  and  substi- 
tuting for  the  home,  at  least  as  far  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances • 

It  is  hoped  that  by  establishing  a nursery  school,  the 
home  will  be  able  to  contribute  more  fully  to  the  child’s  total 
growth  and  development,  by  enriching  his  experience  and  by  wid- 
ening his  social  sphere  through  contact  with  outside  children 
who  will  also  attend  the  school.  In  order  that  these  outside 
contacts  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  institution,  only  those  with  a desirable  social, 
cultural,  and  religious  background  will  be  admitted. 

Today  there  is  a growing  recognition  among  leading  educa- 
tors as  to  the  value  of  preschool  education.  These  early  years 
are  the  most  important  in  the  formation  of  the  child's  charac- 
ter and  in  the  establishment  of  worthwhile  habits  and  ideals. 
They  are  the  basis  of  all  future  growth  and  development.  The 
nursery  school  contributes  not  merely  to  any  one  phase  of  this 
growth  and  development  but  to  the  total  growth  of  the  whole 
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child  in  every  aspect  of  his  personality,  spiritual,  intellect- 
ual, social,  emotional,  and  physical. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  education  today  is  the  so- 
cialization of  the  child.  In  the  world  as  we  know  it,  men  and 
women  are  faced  with  the  task  of  adjusting  to  a new  order  of 
living.  Our  children  are  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  and 
upon  their  shoulders  will  fall  a great  part  of  the  burden  of 
shaping  tomorrow’s  world.  However,  ours  is  the  duty  of  giving 
them  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  The  nursery  school 
aims  to  begin  this  in  the  earliest  and  most  vital  years  of  the 
child’s  life. 

Julia  C.  Fowler^  in  explaining  the  value  of  the  nursery 
school,  points  out  the  part  it  plays  in  the  total  development 
of  the  child  as  follows: 

For  the  child  the  nursery  school  serves  as  a 
kind  of  special  laboratory  for  collecting  and  as- 
sembling data  about  things  and  about  people.  He 
doesn’t  want  to  be  told  how  things  work.  Spoken 
language  is  comparatively  new  to  him,  and  has  mean- 
ing only  in  so  far  as  he  has  first  hand  experience 
in  interpreting  it. 

So  the  child  is  getting  more  than  facts.  He 
is  also  getting  a way  of  life.  He  learns  that  he 
has  rights,  but  that  other  people  also  have  rights. 

He  learns,  too,  that  the  world  has  order  and  con- 
stancy. 

As  life  gets  more  complex  the  individual  needs 
more  ways  of  expressing  and  organizing  his  reactions 

-1-Fowler,  Julia  C.  "Why  Nursery  Schools?"  Childhood  Educa- 
tion, Vol.  23  No.  7,  pp.  334-335. 
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to  it  and  more  contacts  with  people  who  are  having 
those  same  experiences. 

The  child  has  a right  to  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop a strong,  well-coordinated  body,  a personality 
structure  which  is  sound  and  vigorous,  plenty  of  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  some  knowledge  of  how  to  live 
with  contemporaries  in  a group,  and  good  follow- 
through  work  habits. 

The  good  nursery  school  meets  these  needs  of 
the  child. 

Again  the  value  and  need  of  a definite  program  in  early 
childhood  education  is  thus  expressed  by  Lois  Meek.l 

Children  of  nursery  school  age  need  guidance 
in  their  play.  Their  span  of  interest  is  short, 
their  insight  into  possibilities  limited.  They 
need  the  suggestion  for  the  Mnext  step”  that  sus- 
tains interest  and  insures  growth. 

Each  phase  of  human  growth  has  its  own  particular  needs 
which  must  be  met  if  the  individual  is  to  expand  and  develop 
to  the  maximum  of  his  potentialities.  As  has  been  stated  be- 
fore, the  first  five  years,  the  so-called  preschool  years,  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  a child’s  life.  Once  he  has  passed 
the  stage  of  babyhood  he  becomes  even  more  intensely  occupied 
with  exploring  this  vast  new  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  in 
discovering  his  relationships  to  it.  In  order  that  he  may 
succeed  in  this  all  important  task  he  must  be  provided  with  an 
environment  in  which  he  will  find  ample  opportunity  to  find 
things  out  for  himself  and  at  the  same  time  receive  proper  and 

iMeek,  Lois  H.  "Why  Nursery  Education?"  Childhood  Education, 
Vol.  11  No.  7,  p.  292 
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adequate  guidance,  Phoebe  Cusden^,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Nursery  School  Association  of  Great  Britain,  points  out  the 
need  of  these  early  years. 

An  environment  in  which  the  child may  in- 

dulge in  pursuits  that  will  satisfy  his  healthy  curi- 
osity, develop  strength  and  imagination,  self-reliance 
and  courage;  and,  by  no  means  least,  in  which  he  may 
learn  to  cooperate  with  others  and  to  reconcile  the 
legitimate  claims  of  self  with  the  equally  legitimate 
claims  of  society. 

The  same  author^  then  claims  that  the  nursery  school  is 
the  foremost  agency  in  meeting  these  needs  of  the  young  child, 

• 

The  nursery  school  is  first  and  foremost  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  takes  the  whole  child  for 
its  province. 

It  is  equally  concerned  with  the  physical, 
mental,  and  emotional  phases  of  child  development, 
and  is  specifically  designed  to  provide  conditions 
that  will  contribute  to  the  natural  and  progressive 
growth  of  all  the  child’s  faculties,  the  develop- 
ment of  robust  physique,  the  formation  of  desirable 
habits,  the  stimulation  of  healthy  mental  and  spir- 
itual reactions  to  social  environment. 

In  a study3  on  the  influence  of  nursery  school  on  the 

social  adjustment  of  children,  initiated  under  the  auspices  of 

the  Child  Development  Institute,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  it  was  found,  in  observations  made  at  the  beginning 

-l-Cusden,  Phoebe  E.  The  English  Nursery  School,  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  & Co.  Ltd.,  London,  1938,  p.32 

2 Ibid,  p .51 

^Jersild,  Arthur  T.  and  Fite,  Mary  D.  The  Influence  of  Nurs- 
ery  School  Experience  on  Children’s  Social  Adjustment,  Bureau 
of  Publications  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1939,  xi  - 112 
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of  the  school  year,  that  there  was  a greater  degree  of  socia- 
bility among  children  who  had  previously  attended  nursery  school 
than  among  those  who  had  not.  On  the  other  hand  the  children 
who  had  not  attended  made  greater  gains  in  social  participation 
during  the  course  of  the  year  so  that  by  the  spring  their  social 
contacts  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  their  companions  who  had 
attended  for  one  or  two  years. 

This  same  study^  also  found  that 

The  opportunities  for  social  participation  afforded 

by  the  nursery  school  do  not  have  the  effect  of 

submerging  the  child’s  own  individuality;  rather,  where 
wholesome  relations  obtain,  the  child,  while  partici- 
pating fully  in  social  intercourse  with  his  fellows, 
and  tending  to  avoid  unprompted  aggressions  against 
others,  continues  to  defend,  or  learns  increasingly 
to  defend  his  own  interests  and  activities  against  ex- 
ploitation by  others. 

While  there  are  no  formal  lessons  or  classes  in  nursery 
school,  it  can  and  does  contribute  to  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  In  fact  this  very  freedom  from  rigid  re- 
quirements gives  the  nursery  school  the  ideal  situation  in 
which  to  develop  this  aspect  of  the  child’s  personality  in  its 
proper  relation  to  all  the  others.  Here  the  teacher  is  freer 
than  she  is  on  any  other  educational  level,  to  take  the  child 
where  she  finds  him  and  from  there  to  guide  him  to  the  maximum 
development  of  his  intellectual  capacities. 

~_1Ibid.  p .108 
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The  National  Commission  for  Young  Children^  indicates  the 
value  of  the  nursery  school  as  a preparation  for  the  next  educa- 
tional experience* 

Most  children  who  have  attended  nursery  school 
and  kindergarten  enter  first  grade  with  better  de- 
veloped skills  and  use  of  speech  than  do  other  chil- 
dren, They  are  usually  more  ready  to  play  with 
others  and  to  use  materials  constructively*  Not 
only,  then,  is  entrance  to  first  grade  made  easier, 
but  steady  progress  is  more  assured  to  children 
who  previously  have  had  sound  group  experience* 

The  emotional  development  of  the  preschool  child  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Many  of  the  emotional  disturbances  of 
later  life  begin  during  these  years.  Hence  the  child  must  re- 
ceive consistent  and  understanding  guidance  if  he  is  to  develop 
a well  balanced  personality. 

The  nursery  school  has  much  to  contribute  to 
emotional  development.  It  offers  the  child  compan- 
ionship with  children  of  his  own  age.  From  his 
experience  with  equals  he  can  build  a truer  pic- 
ture of  himself.  He  finds  he  is  as  able  in  many 
ways  as  any  of  the  others.  He  gains  support  a- 
gainst  the  at  times  overpowering  adult  world  in 
which  he  can  never  compete  on  equal  terms. 

The  physical  environment  is  free  from  un- 
productive frustrations.  It  also  provides  the 
child  with  the  raw  material  necessary  for  a pro- 
gressively widening  range  of  experiences  and  op- 
portunities for  creative  expression.  ••••The 
richer  and  more  varied  the  range  of  experiences 
••••the  greater  its  contribution  in  helping  the 
child  to  savor  life’s  little  moments  and  main- 
tain his  equilibrium  in  its  more  troubled  ones. 2 

^National  Commission  for  Young  Children.  Children’s  Centers, 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  New  York,  1942,  p.13 

2 

Landreth,  Catherine.  Education  of  the  Young  Child,  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1942,  p.131  
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The  ultimate  end  of  all  true  education  is  the  development 
of  the  individual  to  the  maximum  of  his  potentialities  and  the 
formation  of  a strong,  worthwhile  character,  so  that  he  may  live 
this  life  in  such  a way  as  to  realize  the  chief  purpose  of  his 
existence,  namely,  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul*  Any  ed- 
ucation which  neglects  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  child* s per- 
sonality is  incomplete*  True  moral  training  must  be  based  upon 
religion* 


The  purpose  and  function  of  this  religious 
training  are  not  merely  to  acquaint  the  child  with 
the  doctrines  of  his  Faith  but  rather  to  help  him 
mold  his  conduct  on  them*  The  highest  purpose  of 
child  training  is  spiritual,  and  its  outcome  must 
be  superior  character*  This  means  that  character 
formation  must  be  a vital  process,  a development  of 
the  child  in  his  entirety,  in  order  to  form  a true 
man,  a worthy  and  contented  character *1 

In  this  area  the  Catholic  nursery  school  has  a distinctive 
role  to  play.  While  it  contributes  all  that  the  secular  school 
does,  it  also  offers  more* 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Delta 
Epsilon  Sigma,  Sister  Alice  Francis* 2  says 

First,  we  profess  that  teachers  alive  to  the 
beauty  of  religion,  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
imbued  with  ethical  principles  quite  different  from 
those  of  modern  pragmatic  motivation,  provide  the 

-LKelly,  William  A*  and  Kelly,  Margaret  R.  Introductory  Child 
Psychology,  The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  1938  p*338 

2Sister  Alice  Francis,  S*S*J*  The  Role  of  the  Catholic  Nurs- 
ery School,  Saint  Joseph’s  College  For  Woman,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  1947,  p.5 
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leadership  that  children  will  long  remember.  Second- 
ly, there,  religion  is  "caught”,  because  we  depart 
from  any  formal  catechizing  in  the  realm  of  dogma, 
and  set  our  goal  at  the  child’s  acquisition  of  re- 
ligious knowledge  and  moral  conduct  as  he  goes  about 
his  everyday  activities,  so  real  to  the  mind  of  the 
child. 

If  these  benefits  of  the  nursery  school  are  desirable  even 
for  those  children  blessed  with  the  advantages  of  good  homes, 
how  much  more  are  they  not  needed  by  those  unfortunate  children 
deprived  of  parents  and  home,  and  all  that  they  mean  in  the 
complex  process  of  growing  up?  In  their  case  the  nursery  school 
must  be,  not  merely,  a supplement  of  the  home,  but  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a substitute.  Of  course,  there  are  phases  of 
a child’s  life  in  which  no  school,  however  good,  can  substitute 
for  the  home  and  parents,  but  it  must  give  the  maximum  in  those 
areas  in  which  it  can. 

It  is  in  these  early  years  that  children  should  first  be 
taught  to  face  their  problems  manfully  and  helped  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  in  solving  them.  Certainly  the  children  who  find 
themselves  in  the  Home  will  have  many  problems  to  face  in  the 
future  which  lies  ahead  of  them.  Consequently  no  opportunity 
should  be  lost  nor  effort  spared  in  the  attempt  to  prepare  them 
to  do  this. 

Several  studies  of  orphanage  children  have  been  made  in  an 
effort  to  determine  the  effects  of  nursery  school  experience 
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upon  children  deprived  of  a good  home  environment. 

A group  of  seventeen  3 to  5 year  old  children  of  the  Chi- 
cago Orphan  Asylum  were  given  the  Merrill-Palmer  Scale  of  Mental 
Tests  before  and  after  a period  of  nursery  school  training. 

On  the  first  test  the  group  showed  retardation 
according  to  the  Merrill-Palmer  norms.  Only  five  of 
the  seventeen  children  had  I.  Q.'s  above  100  and  no 
one  rated  above  105.  The  average  I.  Q.  of  the  group 
was  91.7;  the  average  percentile  rank,  35.7. 

After  six  to  nine  months  of  nursery  school 
training  the  average  I.  Q.  was  112.57.  The  mean 
percentile  rank  for  the  twelve  cases  for  whom  this 
measure  could  be  computed  was  72.2,  whereas  for 
these  same  twelve  cases  the  mean  percentile  rank 
according  to  the  results  of  the  first  test  was  35.8. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  gen- 
eral accomplishment  level  of  the  orphan  children  has 
been  raised  materially  by  a year  of  nursery  school 
experience .1 

In  a study  made  by  Harold  Skeels^  on  the  influence  of  pre- 
school upon  a group  of  orphanage  children,  the  benefits  of  such 
training  were  clearly  shown,  particularly  in  language  and  social 
development.  The  school  was  also  an  effective  agent  in  mental 
stimulation.  Most  of  the  children  attending  preschool  gained 
in  I.  Q.  while  the  reverse  was  true  of  the  control  group  which 
lived  under  the  ordinary  orphanage  conditions. 

-1-Koch,  Helen  L.  and  Barrett,  H.  E.  "Some  Effects  of  Nursery 
School  Training  upon  Orphanage  Children,"  Journal  of  Home  Econ- 
omics, Vol.  21  No.  5,  pp.  366-367. 

2Skeels,  Harold  M.,  Updegraff,  Ruth,  Wellman,  B.  L.,  and 
Williams,  Harold  M.  A Study  of  Environmental  Stimulation,  Uni- 
versity Press,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1938,  191  pp. 
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An  article  by  Dr.  Skeels^-  describing  a study  made  by  Dr. 
Ruth  Updegraff  on  initial  adjustments,  which  was  one  phase  of 
the  cooperative  study  cited  above,  claims  that  the  following 
results  were  observed  in  the  orphanage  children  after  seven 
months  in  the  preschool. 

Less  crying,  less  sulking,  less  laughing,  less 
watching,  more  advances  made  to  both  children  and 
adults,  more  advances  accepted  from  teachers  and 
children,  more  conversing  with  other  children,  less 
interference  with  the  rights  of  others,  less  aim- 
less activity,  activities  continued  longer,  more 
spontaneous  verbalization. 

In  1944  a committee  made  up  of  members  of  the  staffs  of 
Providence  Hospital,  Detroit,  Michigan  and  of  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School  organized  and  put  into  effect  a new  educational 
program  at  the  Sarah  Fisher  Nursery  which  is  maintained  within 
the  hospital.  Within  a very  short  time  notable  results  were 
observed. 


Within  the  first  few  weeks  there  seemed  to  be 
increased  social  awareness  on  the  part  of  many  chil- 
dren. There  was  evidence  of  more  cooperation,  more 
willingness  to  share  toys  and  adults. 

In  general  the  children  seemed  to  ask  for  help 
rather  than  to  dissolve  in  tears  and  rage  as  the  re- 
sult of  frustrating  experiences.  They  became  more 
interested  in  solving  their  own  problems.  More  con- 
structive play  was  observed.  Attention  spans  in- 
creased •••••  There  was  evidence  of  more  initiative. 

^Skeels,  Harold  M.  "A  Cooperative  Orphanage  Research," 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  Vol.  30  No.  6,  p.  441. 
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Many  of  the  children  showed  increasing  amounts 
of  sympathy The  children’s  whole  manner  of  be- 

havior seemed  different  and  their  physical  appear- 
ance changed.  They  seem  more  mature  and  less  de- 
pendent on  adults. 1 

In  a study  made  at  the  University  of  Maryland^  it  was 
shown  that  substantial  gains  in  both  personality  and  I,  Q. 
were  made  by  institutional  children  who  were  receiving  the  ad- 
vantages of  a definite  preschool  educational  program.  Person- 
ality gains  were  measured  by  the  De  Paul  Personality  Scale. 

With  such  a wealth  of  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  nursery 
school  education  in  general  and  of  the  particular  needs  of  in- 
stitutional children  for  the  advantages  of  such  an  educational 
experience.  The  Home  feels  amply  justified  in  planning  for  the 
addition  of  a nursery  school  to  its  present  program. 

III.  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
NURSERY  SCHOOL 


1.  To  contribute  to  the  total  growth  and  development  of 
each  child  by  providing  an  environment  which  will  be 
conducive  to  his  maximum  spiritual,  social,  emotional, 
intellectual  and  physical  development. 

J-Jackson,  Claire  L.  "What  of  the  Very  Young  Child  in  an 
Institution?”,  Childhood  Education,  Vol.  22  No.  7,  pp.  335-338. 

^Day,  Sister  Theodora.  A Study  of  the  Development  of  Per- 
sonality in  Institutional  Preschool  Children,  Unpublished 
Thesis,  University  of  Maryland,  1933,  62  pp. 
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o To  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  child,  including 
in  a special  way  those  needs  arising  as  a result  of  in- 
stitutional life* 

3.  To  broaden  the  child's  social  horizon  through  contact 
with  children  living  outside  of  the  Home. 

4.  To  give  each  child  a sense  of  security,  warmth  and 
affection. 

5.  To  help  him  face  his  own  problems  and  gradually  grow 
in  the  ability  to  solve  them  independently. 

6.  Through  such  constructive  and  worthwhile  experience  to 
help  each  child  to  develop  a wholesome,  well-balanced, 
self-reliant  personality  capable  of  the  maximum  of 
self-realization  and  able  ultimately  to  take  his  place 
as  a productive  member  of  a democratic  society. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL  PLANT 
I.  BUILDING 

General  characteristics.  A school  building  for  very  young 
children  must  be  carefully  planned  so  as  to  provide  a whole- 
some and  friendly  environment  which  will  be  most  conducive  to 
the  emotional  security  of  those  who  will  use  it.  In  order  to 
do  this  it  must  be  planned  in  as  informal  a manner  as  possible. 
This  is  especially  desirable  in  the  case  of  this  particular 
school  since  it  is  to  be  used  primarily  for  children  deprived 
of  normal  home  life  and  of  necessity  resident  in  an  institu- 
tion. Therefore,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  provide  as  warm, 
friendly,  and  informal  an  atmosphere  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances • 

All  of  the  main  units  will  be  located  on  one  floor  with 
the  exception  of  the  laundry,  heating  plant,  storage,  and  a 
basement  playroom  for  use  in  inclement  weather.  This  will  re- 
duce the  use  of  stairways  by  the  children  to.  a minimum. 

The  building  will  be  planned  so  that  changes  or  additions 
can  be  made  if  such  becomes  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  existing  conditions.  It  will  be  fire-proof,  well  ventilated 
and  lighted.  A heating  system  which  will  provide  an  even, 
consistent  temperature  v/ill  be  used. 
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Group  units.  Each  of  the  two  groups  will  have  a complete  unit 
consisting  of  playroom,  sleep  room,  cloakroom,  and  toilet  and 
wash  room.  They  will  be  planned  so  that  the  teacher  can  have 
an  unrestricted  view  of  the  entire  unit  at  one  time.  This 
will  be  done  by  having  the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  between 
the  rooms  made  of  glass. 

The  playrooms  and  sleep  rooms  will  be  large  enough  to 
provide  at  least  35  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  child. 

Clerestory  windows  extending  to  about  three  feet  from 
the  floor  will  make  the  rooms  bright  and  cheerful.  Light  will 
be  controlled  by  means  of  Venetian  blinds.  It  is  desirable 
that  one  side  of  the  room  open  directly  on  to  the  play  yard* 
The  connection  between  the  two  will  be  through  large  sliding 
doors  and  over  a flat  ramp. 

Low,  open  shelves-  on  which  materials  accessible  to  the 
children  may  be  kept,  will  be  built  around  all  available  wall 
space  belov/  the  windows.  Closed  storage  space  will  be  pro- 
vided for  materials  which  are  not  used  by  the  children  at  all 
t ime  s • 

Bulletin  boards  will  also  be  provided. 

The  toilet  and  wash  room  will  contain  fixtures  of  an 
appropriate  size  for  the  children.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
separate  facilities  for  boys  and  girls.  Doors  and  partitions 
will  be  low  enough  to  make  supervision  by  the  teachers  easy. 
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The  cloakrooms  will  open  into  the  playrooms  and  if  possi- 
ble into  the  wash  rooms  also.  They  will  be  large  enough  to 
allow  a group  of  children  to  dress  or  undress  together  without 
undue  confusion. 

A separate  locker,  with  partitions  for  overshoes,  outer 
clothing,  and  any  personal  belongings,  will  be  provided  for 
each  child. 

The  sleep  rooms  will  be  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
playrooms.  They  will  also  have  low  shelves  so  that  they  may 
be  used  as  playrooms  if  so  desired. 

Asphalt  tile  will  be  used  as  flooring  throughout  the  unit 
with  the  exceptionof  the  toilet  and  wash  room  which  will  be 
of  terrazzo. 

Acoustical  tile  on  the  ceilings  will  help  to  reduce  the 
noise • 

Plourescent  lighting  will  be  used  throughout. 

The  heating  system  will  be  of  radiant  panels  in  the  floors. 

Administrative  unit.  This  will  consist  of  the  director’s 
office,  reception  room  and  parent’s  library,  staff  room,  and 
health  unit  including  an  isolation  room. 

Service  unit.  Included  in  this  will  be  a kitchen  and  storage 
space  on  the  main  floor.  Laundry,  heating  facilities,  and  ex- 
tra storage  space  will  be  provided  for  in  the  basement. 
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Basement  playroom.  This  will  be  roomy  enough  to  accommodate 
large  play  equipment  and  to  provide  room  for  the  use  of  such 
articles  as  bicycles,  wagons,  and  swings.  It  will  be  directly 
accessible  to  each  play  yard  by  means  of  ramps  and  may  be  used 
to  store  movable  equipment  which  is  used  outdoors. 

Since  it  will  be  partly  beneath  the  ground  level  it  will 
have  artificial  lighting  and  ventilation  systems. 

II.  OUTDOOR  PLAY  SPACE 

Each  group  will  have  its  own  play  space  and  equipment. 

The  latter  will  be  arranged  around  the  edges  of  the  yard  in  or- 
der to  simplify  supervision.  If  possible  turf  will  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  playground  surfaces.  Concrete  walks  will 
be  provided  for  the  use  of  wheeled  toys.  A section  immediately 
outside  of  or  near  the  playrooms  will  be  paved  as  a wet  weather 
surface  and  will  also  provide  a place  where  blocks,  easels,  and 
other  indoor  material  can  be  brought  in  nice  weather.  There 
will  be  digging  areas  as  well  as  sand  pits  and  wading  pools. 

III.  EQUIPMENT 

The  following  list  of  equipment  is  not  intended  to  include 
every  item  wnich  it  is  desirable  to  use  in  a nursery  school 
program.  Rather  it  is  indicative  of  what  might  be  considered 
basic  materials.  There  are  innumerable  other  materials  which 
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are  of  value  and  many  things  which  the  ingenuity  of  individual 
teachers  might  suggest.  These  will  also  be  used  but  will  not 
be  included  in  the  following  list  because  of  the  almost  un- 
limited possibilities. 

Only  educational  materials  which  will  be  used  with  the 
children  are  included.  Equipment  for  the  administrative  and 
service  units,  and  such  things  as  bibs  and  towels  are  not 
mentioned. 

While  equipment  for  the  two  groups  will  differ  somewhat 
in  size  and  complexity  and  at  times  in  kind,  it  will  be  basic- 
ally the  same.  Therefore,  only  one  list  is  presented  within 
which  many  variations  may  exist. 

Indoor  equipment. 

Small  folding  tables 
Small  chairs 
Piano 

Electric  victroia 
Records 

White  and  manila  drawing  paper 

Colored  paper 

News  print 

Finger  paint  paper 

Easels 


Brushes 
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Tempera  paint 
Finger  paint 
Large  crayons 
Blunt  scissors 
Paste 

Paste  brushes 
Paint  jars 
Clay 

Plastecine 
Building  blocks 
Hollow  blocks 

Work  bench  and  woodworking  tools  (older  group) 

Trough  for  water  play 

Dolls 

Doll  clothes 

Doll  carriages 

Doll  beds  and  bed  clothes 

Chest  for  dolls*  clothes 

Wash  tub,  clothes  line,  clothes  pins 

Irons  and  ironing  boards 

Toy  stove  and  utensils 

Tables  and  chairs 

Toy  dishes 

Cupboard 
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Small  mops,  brooms,  brushes 
Toy  telephone 
Wooden  milk  bottle  set 
Puzzles 

Beads  and  strings 
Pegs  and  peg  boards 
Small  colored  cubes 
Bingo  beds 
Wheel  peg 
Color  cone 
Postal  station 
Nest  of  boxes 
Bean  bags 
Bubble  pipes 
Interlocking  trains 
Cars  and  trucks 
Boats 
Airplanes 
Toy  garage 

Picture  and  story  books 
Drums 

Indian  Tom-Tom 

Cymbals 

Triangles 
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Nursery  Harp 

Tambourines 

Bells 

Tuned  tone  bars 
Rhythm  sticks 
Gong  bells 
Xylophone 

Outdoor  and  basement  playroom  equipment. 
Jungle  gym 
Swings 
See -saws 

Bars  and  rings  (older  group) 

Ladders 
Planks 
Saw  horses 
Packing  boxes 
Barrels 
Rocky  boats 
Sand  box 

Shovels,  pails,  and  other  sand  toys 

Wagons 

Tricycles 

Vi/he  elbarrows 


Sleds 
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Doll  carriages 
Hollow  blocks 


Balls  of  various  sizes  and  types 


( 
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CHAPTER  IV 


BASIC  ADMINISTRATIVE  POLICIES 
I . GOVERNING  BODY 

The  nursery  school  will  be  governed  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Home,  The  Daughters  of  Charity  who  staff  the 
institution  compose  the  Board  which  is  subject  to  the  Sister 
Visitatrix  of  the  Eastern  Province,  The  Board  is  assisted  by 
an  Advisory  Committee  which  counsels  the  Sisters  on  internal 
matters  relative  to  repairs  and  improvements  and  interprets  the 
work  of  Saint  Ann’s  to  the  community.  It  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  civic  fields  related  to  the  management  of 
the  institution. 

II.  STAFF  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  quality  of  an  institution  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
its  staff.  Ideal  building  conditions  and  the  best  in  the  line 
of  equipment  will  be  of  little  value  if  the  school  is  inade- 
quately staffed  or  if  the  members  do  not  possess  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  themselves,  the  parents,  the  children,  and  the  com- 
munity as  a whole.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  staff  of 
a nursery  school  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  contribute 
to  the  all-around  development  and  social  adjustment  of  the  child 
during  the  most  vital  and  formative  years  of  his  life.  Each 
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member  has  his  own  particular  contribution  to  make 


Director . The  director  will  be  responsible  for  the  total  pro- 
gram of  the  school  and  the  coordination  and  integration  of  all 
the  services  functioning  therein*  In  order  to  perform  these 
duties  adequately  she  must  be  professionally  trained  in  the 
field  of  preschool  education.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  administration  of  the  school  she  will  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Sister  Superintendent  of  the  Home. 

In  general  she  will  be  responsible  for: 

1.  Assisting  the  governing  body  in  the  determination  of 
policy. 

2.  Maintaining  standards  of  care. 

3.  Coordinating  and  integrating  all  phases  of  the  total 
program  through  staff  meetings  and  individual  confer- 
ences. 

4.  Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  after  con- 
sultation with  other  members  of  the  staff. 

5.  Supervising  the  health  program. 

6.  Organizing  and  supervising  the  educational  program. 

7.  Determining  admissions  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
social  worker. 

8.  Directing  in-service  training  of  the  staff. 

9.  Planning  and  participating  in  parent-teacher  relations 
This  will  be  done  together  with  the  social  worker. 
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Teachers,  There  will  be  four  teachers  on  the  staff,  a head 


teacher  and  assistant  for  each  group.  The  head  teacher  will 
have  professional  training  in  the  field  of  preschool  education 
as  well  as  previous  experience  with  children  of  this  age.  The 
assistant  teacher  will  have  had  previous  experience.  All  must 
possess  those  personal  qualifications  so  necessary  for  dealing 
successfully  with  young  children,  primarily,  a love  for  and 
understanding  of  children,  a calm,  quiet  manner,  mature  judg- 
ment, a sense  of  responsibility,  and  good  health.  It  is  desir- 
able  that  at  least  one  teacher  in  each  group  have  some  musical 
ability. 

The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  teachers  are  outlined 
in  detail  in  the  educational  program.  In  general  they  consist 
of: 

1.  Carrying  out  the  daily  educational  program  of  the  group. 

2.  Guiding  the  development  of  each  child  in  the  group  in 
all  the  aspects  of  his  personality  and  in  accordance 
with  his  individual  needs  and  capacities. 

3.  Keeping  necessary  records. 

4.  Caring  for  rooms  and  equipment  in  their  use. 

5.  Conferring  with  the  director  concerning  policies, 
procedures,  or  any  special  problems. 

. Conferring  with  parents  after  consultation  with  the 
director. 
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7.  Helping  to  establish  and  maintain  desirable  parent- 
staff  relations. 

Social  worker.  The  social  worker  who  is  a full-time  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Home  will  also  render  services  to  the  school 
in  any  matters  concerning  the  children  from  the  Home. 

Part-time  services  will  be  procured  from  the  Catholic 
University  School  of  Social  Work  for  work  with  the  families  of 
children  coming  in  from  outside. 

In  working  with  the  latter  group  of  children  the  duties 
of  the  social  worker  will  be  to: 

1.  Determine  admissions  in  consultation  with  the  director. 

2.  Have  pre-admission  interviews  with  the  parent  in  order 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  entering  the  child 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  his  home  background  or 
any  conditions  which  might  affect  his  adjustment. 

3.  Prepare  both  parent  and  child  for  the  new  experience. 

4.  Help  the  director  and  teacher  by  supplying  them  with 
needed  information  regarding  any  home  conditions  which 
might  influence  the  child’s  adjustment  either  at  home 
or  in  school. 

5.  During  the  child’s  enrollment  in  the  nursery,  to  keep 
up  a relationship  with  the  parents  through  casual  con- 


tacts and  formal  conferences. 
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6,  Do  whatever  social  casework  is  needed, 

7.  Participate  in  the  dismissal  of  the  child  by  helping  to 
determine  its  advisability  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
school,  the  family,  and  the  child  and  by  assisting  in 
the  preparation  for  dismissal  once  it  has  been  decided 
upon. 

Pediatrician,  Part-time  services  will  be  secured  through  co- 
operation with  the  medical  services  of  the  Home, 

In  addition  to  medical  skill  the  pediatrician  of  a nursery 
school  must  possess  an  understanding  of  children  and  those 
qualities  which  will  enable  him  to  work  with  them  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  He  must  be  amiable,  kind,  gentle,  and  possess 
a sense  of  humor. 

The  pediatrician  will  be  responsible  for  planning  the 
health  program  of  the  school.  His  particular  responsibilities 
will  include  the  following: 

1.  Assisting  in  the  health  education  of  parents  and  in 
interpreting  the  school's  health  program  to  them. 

2.  Assisting  in  the  health  education  of  the  staff.  This 
will  include,  among  other  things,  instructions  as  to 
the  best  method  of  giving  daily  inspections,  inform- 
ation regarding  the  control  of  infections  and  of  the 
physical  and  nutritional  needs  of  young  children. 
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3.  Giving  pre-admission  and  semi-annual  physical  examin- 
ations to  those  children  who  have  not  received  them 
elsewhere • 

4.  Determining  the  school’s  policy  in  regard  to  communic- 
able diseases, 

5.  Being  responsible  for  the  immunization  of  the  children. 

Student  nurses.  Through  cooperation  with  the  Providence  Hospi- 
tal School  of  Nursing,  two  student  nurses  will  be  assigned  to 
the  nursery  in  relays  of  two  weeks  each.  This  will  serve  to 
increase  their  knowledge  of  child  growth  and  development  and 
thus  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  pediatric  training. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  period  of  service  they  will  be 
acquainted  with  the  general  objectives  of  the  school  and  with 
the  methods  used  in  dealing  with  the  children.  This  will  be 
done  through  conferences  with  the  director  and  with  the  teacher 
of  the  group  to  which  each  is  assigned. 

While  on  duty  in  the  nursery  they  will: 

1,  Assist  with  the  morning  inspection, 

2,  Assist  with  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  children 
when  this  takes  place, 

3,  Help  in  the  various  routines  of  the  day, 

4,  Be  on  duty  during  the  afternoon  nap. 

5,  Participate  in  the  general  activities  of  the  day  as 
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directed  by  the  teacher. 

6.  Make  observations. 

Psychologist . The  services  of  a psychologist  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  every  child.  When  it  is  felt  that  such  services  are 

needed  in  individual  cases,  they  will  be  secured  through  the 

- 

Child  Center  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Catholic  Charities. 

Dietitian.  The  menus  will  be  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
dietitian  of  the  Home.  Her  advice  will  also  be  asked  concern- 
ing any  special  nutritional  problems  which  might  arise.  She 
will  plan  the  noon  meal  so  as  to  balance  it  with  the  other 
meals  of  the  Home.  Menus  will  be  posted  so  that  they  will  be 
available  to  the  parents  of  the  outside  children  who  will  be 
encouraged  to  plan  their  home  meals  accordingly. 

Cook.  The  cook  will  have  an  assistant  who  will  help  her  with 
the  general  work  of  the  kitchen.  The  latter  may  be  one  of  the 
mothers  or  girls  residing  in  the  Home. 

In  addition  to  being  skilled  in  the  art  of  cooking,  the 
cook  and  her  assistant,  too,  must  possess  qualities  which  will 
make  their  contacts  with  young  children  pleasant.  They  must 
have  amiable  dispositions  and  a love  for  and  interest  in  chil- 
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The  cook  must  also  possess  a basic  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  nutrition  particularly  as  applied  to  preschool 
children  and  must  be  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
the  general  management  of  the  kitchen* 

Her  duties  will  include: 

1.  Preparing  the  meals  as  planned  by  the  dietitian* 

2.  Ordering  the  food  and  other  supplies  with  the  approval 
of  the  director* 

3.  Taking  care  of  the  kitchen  and  all  materials  and  sup- 
plies connected  with  it* 

4.  The  kitchen  force  will  also  wash  the  dishes  used  by  the 
children. 

5*  Preparing  morning  juice  and  afternoon  milk. 

Housekeeper*  There  will  be  a housekeeper  and  one  or,  if  pos- 
sible, two  assistants.  As  in  the  case  of  the  assistant  cook 
these  latter  may  be  girls  residing  in  the  Home.  These  workers 
must  be  responsible  people  and,  since  they  will  have  many  con- 
tacts with  the  children,  they  must  possess  desirable  personal 
characteristics . 

The  housekeeper  will  be  responsible  for  organizing  and 
directing  the  work  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Their  particular  duties  will  include: 

1.  Keeping  all  places,  which  are  not  the  direct  responsi- 
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bility  of  some  other  member  of  the  staff,  clean  and 
orderly.  This  will  include  sweeping  and  dusting  of  the 
playrooms,  although  each  teacher  will  be  responsible 
for  the  general  care  and  order  of  the  rooms. 

Washing  bibs,  towels  and  other  small  articles  in  daily 
use  • 

Assisting  with  any  necessary  mending. 

Setting  the  tables  and  clearing  them  afterwards. 


Maintenance  man.  He,  too,  must  possess  qualities  desirable  for 
those  who  have  many  contacts  with  children.  He  must  also  be 
responsible  and  efficient  in  his  particular  type  of  work. 

His  duties  will  be: 

1.  Heating  of  the  school. 

2.  Care  of  the  plumbing  and  electrical  systems. 

3.  Care  of  the  building,  grounds,  and  large  equipment. 

4.  Washing  windows  and  mopping  floors  when  necessary. 

III.  STAFF  RELATIONS 

Staff  meetings.  If  the  nursery  school  is  to  contribute  the 
maximum  benefit  to  those  whom  it  serves  it  must  accomplish  this 
primarily,  through  the  harmonious  functioning  of  its  staff. 

The  school  aims  to  promote  the  all-around  development  of  the 
whole  child.  Consequently  there  must  be  wholehearted  coopera- 
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tion  among  the  members  of  the  staff,  each  contributing  her 
share  to  the  total  program,  in  order  that  it  might  function  as 
a unified  whole  capable  of  offering  the  best  to  every  phase  of 
the  child’s  development.  This  working  and  sharing  together 
also  serves  to  create  the  wholesome,  happy  atmosphere  which 
should  be  found  in  every  nursery  and  which,  in  itself,  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  child. 

Regular  meetings  will  be  held  every  two  weeks  on  Friday 
afternoon.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  whenever  the  need 
for  them  arises. 

In  general  the  procedure  of  the  meetings  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  A brief  talk  on  and  discussion  of  some  late  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  preschool  education  or  of  methods 
of  understanding  and  handling  children. 

2.  Presentation  of  any  announcements  concerning  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  school. 

3.  Discussion  of  problems  and  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  school  program  and  its  admin- 
istration. Definite  plans  for  their  solution  should 
be  made  and  means  of  carrying  them  through  outlined. 

The  director  will  preside  at  the  meetings.  It  will  be  her 
responsibility  to  see  that  they  run  smoothly  and  productively. 
The  apportionment  of  time  should  be  at  least  approximately 
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determined  beforehand  and  as  nearly  as  possible  adhered  to. 
Records  of  each  meeting  will  be  kept. 

Each  member  of  the  staff  should  consider  it  her  duty  to 
come  to  meetings  prepared  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  them. 
If  she  has  problems  of  her  own  to  submit  for  discussion  she 
should  also  be  prepared  to  suggest  a solution. 

From  time  to  time  special  lectures  and  discussions  will  be 
arranged. 

Conferences.  Although  staff  meetings,  if  well  conducted,  are 
very  effective  means  of  coordinating  and  integrating  the  total 
program  of  the  school  and  of  determining  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems with  which  the  staff  is  confronted,  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  individual  conferences  will  prove  more  appro- 
priate and  beneficial.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases: 

1.  When  the  problems  of  an  individual  child  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed. In  this  case  only  those  who  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  chold  or  who  can  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  his  problem  should  take  part  in  the  con- 
ference . 

2.  The  problems  or  difficulties  of  individual  staff  mem- 
bers should  be  discussed  privately  with  the  director. 
These  problems  may  concern  a personal  difficulty  or 
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relations  with  a child  or  parent  in  the  group. 

3.  Problems  which  concern  only  one  department  of  the 

school  or  one  phase  of  the  program  are  more  effectively 
discussed  between  the  director  and  the  staff  member  or 
members  concerned. 

The  director  will  be  available  at  stated  times  for  these 
conferences.  They  may  be  requested  by  her  or  by  a member  of 
the  staff. 

Meetings  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Home.  Since  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide,  as  nearly  as  possible 
an  ideal  environment  for  children  living  within  an  institution, 
it  is  essential  that  the  maximum  degree  of  cooperation  exist 
between  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Home  and  the  school  and 
that  the  program  of  one  be  integrated  with  and  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  other.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  through  joint 
meetings  of  the  two  staffs,  particularly  of  those  members  who 
deal  most  directly  with  the  children. 

General  meetings  may  be  held  once  a month.  Other  meetings 
will  be  scheduled  for  specific  times  and  may  be  of  several 
types : 

1.  Conferences  between  the  director  and  the  Sister  Super- 
intendent of  the  Home  who  is  in  charge  of  the  over-all 
program  of  the  entire  institution  of  which  the  nursery 
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school  will  be  a part. 

2.  Meetings  between  the  teachers  in  the  school  and  the 
group  Sisters  in  the  Home.  The  director  and  Sister 
Superintendent  are,  of  course,  included, 

3.  Conferences  between  individual  members  of  the  staffs 
according  to  their  particular  needs.  These  will  not 
be  held  at  regular  intervals  but  rather  as  the  need 
arises , 

In-service  training.  A teacher  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  is 
never  satisfied  to  stand  still  as  far  as  her  personal  and  pro- 
fessional growth  is  concerned.  She  can  give  only  what  she  is 
herself.  Realizing  this,  she  will  strive  constantly  to  grow 
within  herself,  as  a teacher,  and  therefore  of  necessity,  as  a 
person.  One  can  never  say  that  she  knows  a child  perfectly. 

The  human  personality  is  too  deep,  too  complex.  But,  at  least, 
one  can  strive  each  day  to  become  a little  more  capable  of 
knowing  and  understanding  him.  Each  teacher  should  conscien- 
tiously strive  to  accomplish  this  personal  and  professional 
growth  through  every  means  at  her  disposal. 

The  school  on  its  part,  has  the  obligation  of  offering  to 
the  personnel  every  opportunity  of  increasing  in  the  skill  and 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  most  beneficial  and  productive  ful- 
fillment of  its  duties. 
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With  this  in  mind  the  administration  of  the  nursery  school 


will  plan  a program  of  in-service  training.  It  will  include 
such  features  as: 

1.  A professional  library  which  will  be  accessible  to 
staff  members  at  all  times.  It  will  contain  the  latest 
books  and  magazines  in  all  fields  which  directly  or  in- 
directly pertain  to  preschool  education, 

2.  Staff  meetings  and  individual  conferences.  These  are 
among  the  best  means  of  in-service  training  since  they 
usually  deal  with  subjects  which  are  most  pertinent 
and  vital  to  the  actual  problems  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a nursery. 

3.  Special  lectures  and  discussions  within  the  school. 

4.  Any  available  means  of  visual  education. 

5.  Opportunities  for  observations  in  other  schools. 

6.  Opportunities  to  attend  outside  lectures,  institutes, 
and  conventions. 

7.  Participation  in  parents1  meetings. 

Social  meetings.  These  are  a most  effective  means  of  estab- 
lishing satisfying  and  friendly  relations  among  staff  members. 
From  time  to  time  such  gatherings  will  be  planned  for  the  lay 
members  of  the  staff. 
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IV.  PARENT  RELATIONS 


Since  the  nursery  school  will  also  enroll  children  from 
outside  the  institution,  it  must  make  provision  for  satisfying 
and  very  necessary  relations  with  the  parents  of  these  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  main  objectives  of  nursery  school  education 
is  the  education  of  the  parents  since  they  are  the  ones  who 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  child’s  life.  In  addition 
to  this,  if  the  child  is  to  be  established  in  the  fundamental 
habits  which  will  lead  to  stable  and  consistent  behavior  in 
the  future,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  as  much  consistency 
as  possible  between  the  nursery  school  program  and  the  parent- 
child  relationships  at  home.  This  can  be  accomplished  through 
mutual  understanding  and  help.  Parents  and  teachers  must  will- 
ingly share  any  information  which  would  be  of  value  in  guiding 
the  child. 

There  are  many  and  varied  opportunities  for  parent  con- 
tacts within  the  school.  Each  is  of  greater  or  less  value  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  situation. 

These  parent  relations  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  nursery 
school  program  and  will  include  the  following: 

Casual  contacts.  Teachers,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
staff,  have  many  opportunities  for  brief,  informal  contacts 
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with  parents.  It  may  be  only  a short  remark  or  greeting  as  the 
mother  brings  her  child  in  the  morning  or  calls  for  him  at 
night.  Or  it  may  be  a bit  of  information  which  she  incidental- 
ly passes  to  the  teacher  in  the  course  of  the  morning  inspec- 
tion, but  which  will  be  of  great  value  in  understanding  the 
child’s  behavior.  At  these  times,  too,  the  teacher  may  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  casually  offer  a bit  of  advice.  One  of  the 
greatest  values,  however,  of  these  brief  contacts  is  the  spirit 
of  friendliness,  understanding  and  confidence  which  they  build 
up  between  parents  and  teachers. 

Formal  conferences.  In  addition  to  the  casual  contacts  which 
occur  between  parents  and  staff  members,  there  are  the  more 
formal  conferences  which  are  planned  in  advance.  These  may  be 
held  at  regular  intervals  or  by  special  appointment  when  the 
need  arises. 

1.  Initial  interview  with  the  director.  This  will  take 
place  when  the  parent  first  makes  application  for  her 
child’s  enrollment.  The  director  will  then  refer  the 
applicant  to  the  social  worker. 

2.  Pre-admission  interviews  with  the  social  worker.  At 
these  conferences  the  social  worker  and  parent  will  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  entering  the  child.  The  so- 
cial worker  will  become  acquainted  with  the  child's 
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home  background  and  any  particular  circumstances  which 
might  affect  his  behavior  in  school  or  at  home.  Such 
matters  as  fees,  health  requirements,  and  clarification 
of  parental  responsibility  will  be  discussed  and  decid- 
ed upon.  A home  visit  will  be  made  if  this  is  advisa- 
ble • 

3.  Pre-admission  interviews  with  the  teacher.  Before  the 
child  actually  enters  school  his  mother  will  have  a 
visit  with  the  teacher  of  his  group.  This  will  enable 
them  to  become  better  acquainted  and  help  to  build  up 
a friendly  relation  between  the  two.  The  mother  will 
feel  more  secure  in  knowing  the  person  who  will  hence- 
forth have  such  close  relations  with  her  child  and  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  secure  much  valuable  informa- 
tion which  will  help  her  in  her  dealings  with  him. 

4.  Conferences  during  the  child’s  enrollment.  Constant 
cooperation  between  home  and  school  must  continue 
throughout  the  child’s  enrollment.  This  will  be  main- 
tained through  casual  contacts  as  mentioned  above,  and 
by  the  continuation  of  planned  conferences. 

a.  There  will  be  a conference  twice  a year  with 
parents,  director,  and  teacher  participating 
in  order  to  review  the  child's  progress  and  to 
plan  for  the  future.  Special  conferences  of 
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this  nature  may  be  arranged  if  needed. 

b.  The  parents  may  plan  to  have  a conference  with 
the  social  worker  at  any  time  they  may  feel  the 
need  of  her  services.  Such  a conference  may 
also  be  requested  by  the  director. 

c.  Special  conferences  will  also  be  arranged  with 
other  members  of  the  staff  if  circumstances 
seem  to  warrant  them. 

Parent  meetings.  These  meetings  will  be  held  every  six  weeks. 
They  may  take  the  form  of  special  lectures  or  of  informal 
group  discussions.  Besides  serving  as  a means  of  parent  educa- 
tion they  will  also  help  to  promote  a friendly  relation  and 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  parents. 

At  special  times  throughout  the  year  there  will  also  be 
meetings  of  a purely  social  nature. 

Parents  library.  There  will  be  a library  planned  especially 
for  the  use  of  the  parents.  It  will  contain  books  on  child 
development  and  related  topics  which  will  prove  of  value  to 
them  in  the  understanding  and  guidance  of  their  children. 

Observations . Parents  will  be  given  opportunities  to  observe 
their  children  in  the  nursery  school.  These  observations,  how- 
ever, must  be  planned  in  advance  with  the  director.  This  will 
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give  parents  the  chance  to  see  nursery  school  principles  in 
practice  and  also  to  note  the  general  behavior  characteristics 
of  children  of  the  same  age. 

Participation.  Prom  time  to  time  the  assistance  of  parents  may 
be  requested  in  regard  to  projects  connected  with  the  school. 

Home  visits.  Another  means  of  maintaining  relations  with  the 
parents  is  through  visits  to  the  homes.  These  may  be  made  at 
various  times  throughout  the  year  and  for  various  reasons.  By 
means  of  these  visits  a better  understanding  of  the  child’s 
total  environment  can  be  obtained  and  thus  more  light  will  be 
thrown  on  his  behavior. 

Before  any  child  is  admitted  a home  visit  will  be  made  by 
the  social  worker  if  such  is  deemed  advisable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Teachers  will  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  homes  of 
all  their  children  at  least  once  during  the  yean. 

V.  ADMISSION  POLICY 

Basis  of  selection.  Children  will  be  admitted  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  two  years  - nine  months  and  four  years  - six  months. 
They  must  be  mentally  and  physically  healthy  and  free  from  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases.  The  child’s  ability  to  adjust 
to  the  group  and  the  possible  effects  of  such  an  experience 
upon  him  will  also  be  considered. 
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In  regard  to  children  from  the  Home  the  latter  consider- 
ation will  not  have  as  much  weight  since  they  are  already,  of 
necessity,  members  of  a group*  However,  if  any  child  can  not 
adjust  to  the  group  to  such  a degree  as  to  have  an  overly  dis- 
turbing  and  detrimental  influence  upon  it,  he  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted* 

In  the  case  of  outside  children  the  effects  of  separation 
from  home  and  parents  will  also  be  a determining  consideration* 
Twenty-five  children  will  be  admitted  to  each  group*  Those 
residing  in  the  Home  who  meet  the  necessary  qualifications  will 
be  received  first  and  the  remaining  number  necessary  to  fill 
the  quota  will  be  admitted  from  outside* 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  a balance  between  boys  and 
girls,  although  this  may  not  be  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  children  of  various  social  and  cul- 
tural background  be  included* 

Procedure,  The  procedure  whereby  a child  is  admitted  to  the 
nursery  has  much  to  do  with  his  future  adjustment  and  the  bene- 
fit which  he  will  derive  from  the  experience.  Therefore,  it  is 
important  that  it  receive  careful  consideration  and  planning* 

In  the  situation  being  considered  here  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  procedure  differ  somewhat  for  the  Home  children  and 
for  those  entering  from  outside*  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
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that  circumstances  peculiar  to  time  and  place  which  cannot  now 
be  foreseen,  may  affect  the  method®  In  general,  however,  the 
procedure  will  be  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  the  Home  children  this  will  be  very  simple* 
Since  the  school  is  primarily  for  their  benefit  all  those  fall- 
ing within  the  age  range  will  be  admitted  unless  some  unusual 
circumstances  make  this  inadvisable.  Members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Home  will  be  consulted,  including  especially,  the  Sister 
Superintendent,  social  worker,  and  group  Sisters,  in  order  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  all  aspects  of  the  child’s  per- 
sonality and  behavior. 

The  admission  of  outside  children  will  entail  more  prepa- 
ration. This  procedure  has  been  outlined  under  the  formal  con- 
ferences which  will  be  held  with  parents. 

The  actual  entrance  of  the  two  groups  of  children  will  also 
necessarily  differ.  The  Home  children  will  already  be  accus- 
tomed to  group  living  and  will  be  familiar  with  each  other. 
Therefore,  the  process  of  entering  school  need  not  be  as  grad- 
ual as  for  the  other  children.  Only  a very  small  number  will 
enter  at  one  time  as  it  will  thus  be  easier  to  accustom  them  to 
the  nursery  school  day  and  its  particular  routines.  These  chil- 
dren will  pay  a visit  to  the  school  prior  to  their  first  formal 
attendance.  If  necessary  their  group  Sister  will  accompany 
them  on  the  first  day. 
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In  the  case  of  outside  children,  their  entrance  will  have 
to  be  more  gradual.  Going  to  school  will  necessitate  many  more 
adjustments  for  them  as  they  will  have  to  experience  their 
first  separation  from  home  and  mother  plus  the  newness  of  the 
group  situation.  In  order  to  make  this  initial  adjustment  as 
easy  as  possible  for  the  child,  his  entrance  will  be  planned 
thus : 

1.  Mother  and  child  will  pay  a visit  to  the  nursery  in 
order  that  he  may  become  acquainted  with  the  surround- 
ings and,  if  possible,  with  some  of  the  children.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  he  will  be  encouraged  to  use  the  equip- 
ment and  join  In  the  play. 

2.  On  the  day  decided  upon  for  his  entrance  his  mother 
will  accompany  him  to  school  and  remain  with  him.  His 
first  day  will  be  part-time  and  thereafter  the  length 
of  his  stay  will  be  increased  gradually.  His  mother 
will  be  requested  to  remain  with  him  as  long  as  this  is 

* necessary  for  his  satisfactory  adjustment. 

The  entrance  of  all  the  children  will  be  staggered,  the 
Home  children  entering  first  and  then  those  from  outside  who 
will  be  admitted  one  or  two  at  a time. 
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VI.  GROUPING  OF  CHILDREN 

There  will  be  two  groups  of  twenty-five  children  each. 
These  will  again  be  sub-divided  into  smaller  units. 

Group  I will  consist  of  children  between  the  ages  of  two 
years  - nine  months  and  three  years  - seven  months. 

Group  II  will  include  those  between  three  years  - eight 
months  and  four  years  - six  months. 

These  age  limits  cannot  be  arbitrary  as  the  actual  group- 
ing will  depend  in  part  upon  the  ages  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  the  Home. 

Another  factor  determining  the  placement  of  a child  in  a 
group  will  be  his  maturity  and  ability  to  adjust. 

VII.  DAILY  PROGRAM 

No  rigid  division  of  time  can  be  made  in  a nursery  school 
program.  It  exists  for  the  child  and  so  must  be  capable  of 
being  easily  changed  to  meet  his  needs  at  any  given  moment  as 
well  as  the  exigencies  of  weather,  housing  conditions,  equip- 
ment, and  other  variable  factors. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  division  of  the  day  into  large 
blocks  of  time  is  more  desirable  than  the  fixing  of  specific 
activities.  In  the  following  schedule  the  placing  of  such  ac- 
tivities as  music  and  story  time  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
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the  individual  teachers.  The  most  appropriate  time  for  these 
may  vary  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  children. 

Since  each  group  will  have  its  own  complete  unit  and  play 
yard,  the  teachers  will  be  free  to  alternate  indoor  and  outdoor 
play  as  they  will.  Therefore,  this  will  not  be  designated  on 
the  schedule  and  the  program  for  each  group  will  be  essentially 
the  same. 

Arrival;  morning  inspection;  free  play 
Free  play 

Wraps  off;  toilet;  wash 
Juice;  rest 
Free  play 

Wraps  off;  toilet;  wash 
Rest  before  dinner 
Dinner 

Toilet;  prepare  for  afternoon  nap 

Nap 

Up  from  nap;  toilet;  milk 
Prepare  for  dismissal;  play 

VIII.  RECORDS 


8:45 

- 

9:30 

9:00 

- 

10:00 

9:45 

- 

10:15 

10:15 

- 

10:45 

10:40 

- 

11:30 

11:20 

- 

11:45 

11:45 

- 

12:00 

12:00 

- 

12:45 

12:30 

- 

1:00 

1:00 

- 

2:45 

2:30 

- 

3:00 

3:00 

- 

3:30 

Since  true  education  is  concerned  with  the  maximum  reali- 
zation of  the  potentialities  of  the  whole  child,  it  must  have 
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significant  information  about  every  phase  of  his  growth  and 
development  and  of  his  entire  personality,  past  as  well  as 
present,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible*  One  of  the  surest  and 
most  accurate  means  of  obtaining  this  is  from  records,  particu- 
larly the  cumulative  record,  but  only  on  condition  that  they 
have  been  properly  and  well  kept*  In  order  to  be  of  any  value 
they  must  also  be  well  used.  If  they  stand  in  a corner  and 
collect  dust,  they  will  merely  be  a waste  of  time,  space,  and 
money. 

Records  should  contain  only  information  which  will  be  of 
actual  value.  They  should  also  be  in  a form  which  is  easily 
understood  and  should  be  accessible  to  those  who  have  a need 
for  them. 

In  the  nursery  school  records  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  both  teachers  and  parents  to  understand  the  child’s  be- 
havior and  thus  more  effectively  guide  his  development.  They 
also  serve  as  a basis  of  the  close  parent-teacher  cooperation 
which  is  so  necessary  if  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  child  is  to 
be  attained. 

The  records  of  the  school  will  be  of  two  general  types, 
group  and  individual. 


Group  records. 

1.  Registration 
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2.  Attendance 

3.  Weight  and  height  chart 

4.  Immunity  chart 

5.  Chronological  chart 

6.  Elimination  chart 

7.  Waiting  list 

Individual  records. 

1.  Registration  card.  Pertinent  information  regarding  the 
child’s  family  will  be  recorded  such  as  parents’  name, 
address,  telephone  number,  occupation,  income,  relig- 
ious background  and  family  physician. 

2.  Family  case  record.  This  form  will  contain  information 
regarding  the  family  background,  as  well  as  a record  of 
all  contacts  between  the  school  and  the  family.  It 
will  be  kept  strictly  confidential  and  information 
from  it  will  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  absolute 
need  of  it. 

3.  Medical  record.  Information  concerning  the  child’s 
physical  development,  illnesses,  immunizations,  and 
other  significant  facts  will  be  recorded.  This  form 
will  also  contain  records  of  all  physical  examinations. 

4.  General  cumulative  record.  This  will  contain  the  devel 
opmental  record  of  the  child  from  birth  until  he  leaves 
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the  nursery  school.  Significant  facts  from  other  group 
and  individual  records,  which  should  be  available  to 
staff  members  in  order  to  give  a complete  picture  of 
the  child,  will  be  included.  It  will  cover  the  most 
important  facts  in  all  phases  of  the  child’s  growth  and 
development,  emotional,  social,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical. 

In  the  case  of  children  from  the  Home  only  the  general 
cumulative  record  and  registration  card  will  be  kept,  as  a de- 
tailed medical  and  family  record  will  be  available  in  the  Home. 

Keeping  records.  Each  teacher  will  be  responsible  for  keeping 
the  general  developmental  record  up  to  date.  It  will  be  made 
every  three  months.  The  keeping  of  the  records  for  the  entire 
group  may  be  staggered  over  a period  of  several  weeks  in  order 
to  avoid  having  too  many  to  do  at  once. 

The  director,  in  conjunction  with  the  pediatrician,  will 
be  responsible  for  the  health  records. 

Duplicates  of  group  records  will  be  kept,  one  for  the 
office,  the  other  for  the  teacher. 
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CHAPTER  V 


EDUCATIONAL  eRoGRAH 
I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  ultimate  aim  of  all  education  is  the  training  and 
guidance  of  the  whole  individual  in  all  the  aspects  of  his 
personality,  spiritual,  intellectual,  social,  emotional,  and 
physical.  True  education  will  develop  each  person  so  that  he 
will  be  enabled  to  attain  the  maximum  of  his  potentialities. 

It  will  thus  enable  him  to  live  this  life  in  such  a way  as  to 
lead  him  ultimately  to  the  real  goal  of  his  whole  existence, 
namely,  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul.  Any  education 
which  fails  to  consider  all  these  phases  of  numan  personality, 
or  emphasizes  one  to  the  detriment  of  another,  is  not  true  edu- 
cation and  will  fail  entirely  in  its  purpose. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  nursery  school  has  at 
its  disposal  the  ideal  means  of  realizing  all  the  objectives  of 
modern  education  and  of  contributing  in  the  best  possible  way 
to  the  development  of  wholesome,  well-balanced  personalities. 

It  is  not  bound  by  the  rigid  requirements  of  any  course  of 
study,  and  so  it  is  free  to  meet  each  child  where  he  is  and 
from  that  point  to  lead  him  on  to  the  fullest  and  richest  de- 
velopment of  all  his  capacities. 

The  following  program  aims  to  set  forth  general  objectives 
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for  each  phase  of  a preschool  educational  program  and  to  indi- 
cate means  of  attaining  the  realization  of  those  objectives. 

In  considering  this  program  the  following  basic  principles 
must  be  held  in  mind: 

1.  Education  on  the  nursery  school  level  is  truly  a func- 
tional process  and  is  an  example  of  integration  at  its 
best.  Therefore,  no  clear-cut  divisions  can  be  made. 

2.  It  is  not  a question  of  the  inculcation  of  facts  or 
skills  but  rather,  of  establishing  worthwhile  habits, 
attitudes,  and  ideals. 

3.  In  the  nursery  school  more  than  at  any  other  level, 

it  is  necessary  for  the  program  to  be  flexible  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs,  interests,  and  capacities  of  every 
child. 

4.  Opportunities  for  guidance  in  different  areas  may  arise 
at  any  time,  often  quite  spontaneously.  The  teacher 
must  be  alert  to  these  and  always  ready  to  use  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

5.  The  lists  of  activities  are  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
but  are  merely  suggestive,  of  what  might  be  done. 

6.  There  will  naturally  be  much  overlapping  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  the  year  at  which  these  activities  can  be 
used.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  definitely  children’s 


interests  to  a specific  time. 
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7.  The  objectives  can  be  realized  and  the  activities  under- 
taken with  more  or  less  complexity  according  to  the 
particular  capacities  and  abilities,  and  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  children  concerned. 

8.  All  of  the  environmental  influences  of  a child’s  life 
can  and  do  contribute  to  his  emotional  and  social  de- 
velopment. Therefore  no  specific  activities  are  listed 
under  these  phases  of  the  program,  but  suggested  tech- 
niques are  given. 

S.  Every  section  is  not  divided  under  the  same  headings. 

The  divisions  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  each 
phase  of  development  and  therefore  could  not  possibly 
be  the  same  in  every  case. 

II.  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 
OF  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 

1.  To  provide  a wholesome,  healthy  environment  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  maximum  development  of  all  the  child’s  poten' 
tialities • 

2.  To  train  the  child  in  the  fundamental  religious  habits, 
ideals,  and  ideas. 

3.  To  help  the  child  to  become  a well-adjusted  member  of  soci- 
ety. 
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4*  To  help  him  to  develop  a rich  emotional  life  and  to  control 
and  stabilize  his  emotions. 

5*  To  provide  daily  training  in  the  formation  of  worthwhile 
habits • 

6.  To  develop  attitudes  of  modesty,  generosity,  respect  for 
the  rights  and  property  of  others. 

7 • To  develop  suitable  habits  of  personal  hygiene. 

8.  To  develop  a healthy  mind  in  a healthy  body. 

9.  To  stimulate  intellectual  growth. 

10.  To  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  creative  abilities. 

11.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful. 

12.  To  sow  the  seeds  of  readiness  for  new  experiences,  new 
materials,  and  new  social  contacts. 

13.  To  provide  for  a maximum  degree  of  integration  bet ween 
home  and  school. 

III.  SOCIAL  - EMOTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives . 

1.  To  provide  an  affectionate,  happy,  secure  environment. 

2.  To  help  the  child  feel  himself  an  integral  part  of  a 
group  in  accordance  with  his  age  and  social  maturity. 

3.  To  lay  the  foundation  for  the  social  adjustments  of 
later  life. 
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4,  To  develop  the  ability  to  get  along  with  other  child- 
ren, 

5,  To  help  him  to  understand  increasingly  the  feelings  of 
others • 

6,  To  teach  him  how  to  initiate  pleasant  social  relation- 
ships • 

7,  To  develop  respect  for  the  rights  and  property  of 
others • 

8,  To  help  the  child  to  be  at  ease  in  his  contacts  with 
adults • 

9,  To  inculcate  a spirit  of  understanding  and  friendli- 
ness for  those  of  different  racial,  cultural,  and 
religious  backgrounds, 

10,  To  help  the  child  develop  a rich  emotional  life,  well- 
controlled  and  well-expressed. 

11,  To  teach  him  to  defend  his  personal  rights  and  to  main- 
tain his  self-respect. 

12,  To  foster  healthy,  happy  attitudes  and  ideas  and  sin- 
cere enjoyment  of  life. 

15.  To  teach  him  ho w to  accept  success  and  failure. 

14.  To  help  him  overcome  unwholesome  fears. 

15.  To  help  parents  understand  their  child’s  social  and 
emotional  needs  and  tendencies* 

16.  To  help  the  child  become  increasingly  independent  in 
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solving  his  own  problems. 

17.  To  help  the  older  children  understand  the  rules  of 
group  play  and  abide  by  them. 


Techniques . 

1.  Providing  adequate  supervision  of  the  child’s  com- 
panionship and  play. 

2.  Helping  him  perform  simple  cooperative  tasks  and  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  cooperative  play,  increasing 
in  complexity  with  his  age  and  ability. 

3.  Affording  occasions  on  vdiich  the  child  must  share 
with  others  and  take  turns,  and  helping  him  to  do 
so  according  to  his  maturity. 

4.  Encouraging  him  to  acquire  a certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence and  to  enjoy  playing  alone  at  times. 

5.  Encouraging  the  shy  child  to  watch  the  activities  of 
others  as  a first  step  to  participation  and  then 
helping  him  to  participate. 

6.  Encouraging  conversation  and  discussion  among  the 
children  and  with  adults. 

7.  Helping  the  child  to  assume  responsibility  according 
to  his  age  and  ability. 

8.  Encouraging  attitudes  of  friendliness,  helpfulness, 
and  sympathy. 
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9.  Providing  sufficient  play  equipment  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  controlling  other  conditions  causing 
emotional  conflict, 

10,  Understanding  each  child’s  emotional  needs  and 
tendencies • 

11,  Judging  his  behavior  by  childhood  standards, 

12,  Giving  an  example  of  emotional  stability  and  exhib- 
iting consistent  behavior  toward  the  child. 

15.  Helping  him  to  face  reality  with  a sense  of  secu- 
rity and  emotional  stability. 

14.  Encouraging  creative  activities  as  a channel  for 
emotional  expression. 

15.  Eliminating  unnecessary  frustrations,  but  helping 
the  child  face  and  overcome  those  which  cannot  be 
avoided. 

16.  Sharing  the  child’s  interests  and  enthusiasms. 

17.  Accepting  the  child  as  he  is  while  being  ready  and 
eager  to  help  him  progress. 

18.  Giving  him  steady  affection  even  when  he  is  most 
trying. 

19.  Helping  him  find  release  for  his  tensions  and  then 
joyous  serenity. 
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Objectives » 


IV.  SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT 


1.  To  increase  the  child1  s knowledge  of  G-od  as  his  Father 
and  his  Creator. 

2.  To  establish  a sense  of  responsibility  to  God. 

3.  To  develop  a personal  relationship  with  God. 

4.  To  begin  to  develop  moral  ideas,  a knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong. 

5.  To  inculcate  religious  ideals  as  a basis  of  moral 
principles • 

6.  To  foster  the  growth  of  love,  wonder,  awe,  worship, 
and  faith. 

7.  To  stimulate  the  growth  of  kindness,  honesty,  obedi- 
ence, and  other  virtues. 

8.  To  foster  a spirit  of  prayerfulness,  ’’talking  to  God." 


Suggested  activities . 

If  religion  is  to  play  a vital  part  in  an  individual’s 
life  it  cannot,  on  any  level,  be  taught  only  in  a specific 
period  set  apart  for  that  purpose  nor  consist  merely  of  for- 
mal catechizing  and  teaching  of  doctrine.  It  must  be  made 
functional  so  as  to  become  an  intrinsic  part  of  one’s  every- 
day life.  If  this  is  true  even  with  older  children  how  much 
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more  so  it  is  with  those  under  five.  In  the  nursery  school 
desirable  attitudes  toward  God  and  religion  are  best  fostered 
by  indirect  and  incidental  means;  by  providing  an  environment 
in  which  these  are  given  the  most  important  place,  by  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  school  and  the  attitude  of  the  adults  toward 
spiritual  things. 

The  following  are  only  a few  of  many  possible  suggestions 
as  to  how  a favorable  environment  can  be  provided  and  a desir- 
able spiritual  development  fostered  in  the  preschool  child. 

Three-year-olds . 

In  considering  the  following  activities  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  can  be  carried  out  only  on  the  very  simplest 
level  and  always  in  accordance  with  the  child's  level  of 
maturity. 

In  regard  to  the  prayers  there  should  be  no  thought  of 
formal  learning  or  memorization  but  rather  the  hope  that  the 
child  will  learn  them  by  hearing  them  frequently  and  incident- 
ally throughout  the  day.  This  can  be  done  in  much  the  same 
way  that  they  learn  nursery  rhymes  and  songs. 

The  stories,  too,  must  be  very,  very  simple,  often  only 
descriptions  of  pictures.  Particularly  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  they  must  be  told  to  very  small  groups,  perhaps  only 
two  or  three  children,  and  to  these  only  when  they  are 
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interested  and  freely  wish  to  listen 


Throughout  the  year. 

1.  Teach:  Sign  of  the  Cross,  Kail  Mary,  simple  Morning 
Offering  and  Grace  at  meals,  short  ejaculatory  prayers 

2.  Frequent  visits  to  church  or  chapel. 

3*  Care  for  an  altar  to  the  Blessed  Mother. 

4.  Frequent  discussions  of  all  the  beautiful  things  in 
the  world.  Foster  an  attitude  of  thankfulness. 

5.  Help  the  child  to  experience  the  relationship  of  trust 
and  love  in  the  home  and  the  school  as  the  beginnings 
of  desirable  attitudes  toward  God. 

6.  Read  or  say  simple  poems  appropriate  to  the  season  or 
feasts,  especially  from  ’’The  Child  on  His  Knees”  by 
Marion  Dixon  Thayer. 

Fall. 

1.  Trips  to  discover  the  beauties  of  nature.  Inculcate 
the  idea  that  God  made  all  of  it  for  us  because  He 
loves  us.  Foster  attitudes  of  thankfulness.  Teach 
simple,  informal  ’’thank  you”  prayers  such  as,  ’’Thank 
you,  God,  for  the  beautiful  trees V’ 

2.  Gather  autumn  flowers  for  the  altar.  Fix  a special 
bouquet  for  Blessed  Mother’s  birthday,  September  8. 
Sing,  ’’Happy  Birthday,”  to  her. 
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3.  Give  out  Miraculous  Medals. 

4.  During  visits  to  church  point  out  the  tabernacle  where 
Jesus  lives. 

Topics  for  stories. 

Birth  and  Childhood  of  Mary 

Guardian  Angels 

The  Little  Flower 

St.  Francis  and  the  Birds 

Heaven 

The  Miraculous  Medal 
Thank  You  stories 
Donie  (angel  story) 

Winter. 

1.  Children  help  in  fixing  a Christmas  crib.  Gather 
around  it  daily  for  stories,  discussion  of  pictures, 
songs.  Stress  the  idea  that  Christmas  is,  first  of 
all,  the  birthday  of  Baby  Jesus.  Foster  a feeling  of 
friendliness  and  closeness  for  each  other  and  all  the 
people  they  know,  and  the  idea  that  Christmas  is  a 
time  when  everybody  tries  to  make  everyone  else  happy 
because  of  the  Christ  Child. 

• Tell  the  children  that  they  can  make  a crib  in  their 
hearts  for  Baby  Jesus  by  saying  their  prayers  and 
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being  very  good  and  telling  Him  they  love  Him. 

5o  Fix  a box  or  present  to  share  with  some  less  fortunate 
children* 

4.  Make  tiny  scrapbooks  from  old  Christmas  cards  and 
religious  pictures. 

5.  Mount  Christmas  cards  to  give  to  others. 

6.  Trips  to  discover  the  beauties  of  nature  in  winter. 
Again  foster  attitude  of  awe  and  wonder  at  goodness  of 
God  in  making  such  beautiful  things  for  us;  spirit  of 
thankfulness;  short  "thank  you"  prayers. 

Topics  for  stories. 

The  First  Christmas 
Three  Wise  Men 
Boy  Jesus 

Jesus  and  the  Little  Bird 

Flight  into  Egypt  (minus  King  Herod) 

St.  Francis  and  the  Christmas  Crib 

Little  Red  Wagon 

The  Little  Shepherd  Boy 

Spring. 

1.  Point  out  the  awakening  of  nature;  the  grass,  leaves, 
flowers  beginning  to  grow.  Idea  that  it  is  God  who 
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causes  such  things  to  happens  how  good  He  is;  He  made 
everything  for  us  because  He  loves  us. 

2.  Mount  pictures  of  all  the  beautiful  things  God  makes 
for  us  in  the  spring*  Make  booklets. 

3.  Gather  spring  flowers  for  altar.  In  May  make  the  altar 
a special  activity  because  it  is  Blessed  Mother’s  month. 

4.  Sing  "Thank  you"  songs,  hymns  to  Mary. 

5.  Have  a special  hymn  and  little  prayer  sometime  during 
each  day  in  May,  probably  during  music  period. 

6.  Fix  an  Easter  basket  or  present  to  share  with  less 
fortunate  children. 

7.  Children  help  in  making  a grotto  in  the  yard.  Fix  it 
with  flowers. 

8.  Show  pictures  of  the  Blessed  Mother,  tell  stories  about 
them. 

9.  Have  a May  procession. 

Topics  for  stories. 

St.  Joseph 

Jesus  Galms  the  Storm 

Jesus  at  Nazareth 

Jesus  Makes  the  Sick  People  Well 

Jesus  and  the  Children 

Child  at  the  Tabernacle 


The  Easter  Flowers 
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Four -Year -Olds . 

Throughout  the  year, 

1.  Prayers:  Sign  of  the  Cross,  Hail  Mary,  Our  Father, 

simple  Morning  Offering  and  Grace  at  meals,  Angel 
of  God,  short  ejaculatory  prayers, 

2.  Frequent  visits  to  church  or  chapel, 

3,  Care  for  an  altar  to  the  Blessed  Mother o 

4,  Frequent  discussions  of  all  the  beautiful  things  in 
the  world  which  God  made  for  us,  Foster  an  attitude 
of  thankfulness. 

5,  In  looking  at  and  discussing  pictures  of  nature, 
sometimes  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  God  made 
each  thing.  Let  the  children  name  each  object  and  say 
"thank  you"  for  it,  as  "God  made  the  trees.  Thank  you, 
God,"  etc. 

6.  Help  the  child  to  experience  the  relationship  of  trust 
and  love  in  the  home  and  the  school  as  the  beginning 
of  desirable  attitudes  toward  God. 


1.  Show  pictures  of  the  Child  Mary  and  the  Angels.  Tell 
stories  and  discuss  simply  with  the  children, 

2.  Trips  to  discover  the  beauties  of  nature  in  autumn. 
Stress  the  idea  that  God  made  all  of  it  for  love  of  us. 
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Simple  "thank  you"  prayers. 

3.  Gather  autumn  flowers  for  altar. 

4*  Celebrate  Blessed  Mother’s  birthday,  September  8<> 

Give  her  a special  bouquet  or  crown  of  flowers  as  a 
present*  Tell  the  children  that  the  best  present  they 
can  give  her  is  to  love  her  very  much* 

5*  During  visits  to  church,  point  out  the  tabernacle  and 
the  sanctuary  lamp*  Tell  the  purpose  of  each*  Instill 
a desire  to  visit  Jesus  in  the  Church*  Say  simple 
prayers  out  loud* 

6*  Give  out  Miraculous  Medals* 

7.  Dramatize,  very  simply  and  informally,  the  story  of  the 
Miraculous  Medal. 

Topics  for  stories* 

Birth  and  Childhood  of  Mary 
Guardian  Angels 
The  Little  Flower 
St*  Francis  and  the  Birds 
St*  Francis  and  the  Fish 
Heaven 

The  Miraculous  Medal 
Thank  You  stories 
St*  Michael  the  Archangel 
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St*  Elizabeth  and  the  Roses 

Little  Zoe 

Winter* 

1*  Children  help  in  fixing  Christmas  Crib*  Make  it  the 
center  of  story,  music,  and  discussion  periods.  Stress 
the  idea  that  Christmas  is  first  of  all  the  birthday 
of  Baby  Jesxis, 

2*  Inculcate  the  spirit  of  sharing  by  having  the  children 
prepare  a box  or  present  for  some  less  fortunate 
children* 

3*  Tell  how  to  make  a crib  in  their  hearts  for  Baby  Jesus 
by  saying  their  prayers  and  being  very  good  and  telling 
Him  they  love  Him* 

4.  Mount  old  Christmas  cards  to  give  to  others,  their 
parents,  teachers,  workers  in  the  school* 

5*  Make  Christmas  booklets  from  old  cards  and  religious 
pictures. 

6*  Discuss  pictures  depicting  scenes  from  the  first 

Christmas  or  any  other  religious  aspect  of  the  feast 
or  pictures  which  illustrate  desirable  virtues  or 
practices  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

7.  Trips  to  discover  the  beauties  of  nature  in  winter* 

Again  foster  a spirit  of  awe  and  wonder  at  the  goodness 
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of  God;  spirit  of  thankfulness;  short  "thank  you" 
prayers* 


8*  During  visits  to  Church  show  the  children  how  to  use 
the  holy  water* 

9*  Take  them  to  Benediction  when  possible* 

Topics  for  stories* 

The  First  Christmas 
The  Shepherds 
The  Wise  Men 

The  Boy  Jesus  at  Nazareth 

St.  Joseph 

Lourdes 

Jesus  and  the  Children 
Jesus  Feeds  the  People 

Spring* 

1*  Point  out  the  awakening  of  nature,  the  grass,  leaves, 
flowers  beginning  to  grow.  Idea  that  it  is  God  who 
causes  such  things  to  happen;  how  good  He  is;  He  made 
everything  for  us  because  He  loves  us.  Again  a spirit 
of  thankfulness. 


2*  Make  "Thank  you"  booklets  containing  pictures  of  ob 
jects  in  nature* 
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3*  Gather  spring  flowers  for  altar.  In  May  make  the 
altar  a special  center  of  interest  because  it  is 
Blessed  Mother’s  month.  With  these  older  children 
it  is  possible  to  have  more  formal  group  gatherings 
near  the  altar.  Simple  prayers  together. 

4.  Sing  May  hymns. 

5.  Fix  an  Easter  basket  or  present  to  share  with  less 
fortunate  children.  Point  out  that  when  we  give  to 
others  it  is  just  the  same  as  giving  to  our  Lord. 

6.  Help  make  grotto  in  yard.  Fix  with  flowers. 

7.  Show  pictures  of  Blessed  Mother;  tell  stories  about 
them. 

8 o Have  a May  procession. 

Topics  for  stories. 

Annunciation 
St.  Joseph 

Jesus  and  the  Children 
St.  Anne 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Jesus  Cures  the  Sick 
The  Visitation 
St«  Mary  Magdalene 
Jesus  Calms  the  Storm 
Fatima 
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V.  INTELLECTUAL  AND  AESTHETIC  DEVELOPMENT 


Objectives . 

1.  To  stimulate  desirable  intellectual  attitudes. 

2.  To  develop  the  child’s  interest  in  the  world  about 
him. 

3.  To  help  him  to  think  independently. 

4.  To  help  him  to  become  resourceful  and  imaginative. 

5.  To  develop  gradually  his  powers  of  perception  and 
reasoning. 

6.  To  foster  an  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  all  that 
is  beautiful. 

7.  To  increase  and  expand  creative  ability. 

8.  To  cultivate  good  taste. 

Techniques . 

1.  Providing  play  activities  which  challenge  the  child 
to  think  and  do. 

2,.  Helping  him,  according  to  his  ability,  to  think 
through  the  problems  v/hich  he  meets  in  play. 

3.  Encouraging  him  to  seek  further  information  concern- 
ing certain  activities. 

4.  Giving  him  practice  in  following  verbal  directions. 

• Providing  opportunities  for  him  to  use  his  memory  and 

powers  of  discrimination. 
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6,  Helping  him  to  limit  his  goals  by  actuality,  to  see 
that  there  are  some  things  which  he  cannot  do  no  mat- 
ter how  hard  he  tries, 

7,  Helping  him  to  plan  his  activities  anead,  to  profit 
by  experience,  and  to  use  his  judgment,  but  always 
in  accordance  with  his  level  of  maturity, 

8,  Providing  opportunities  for  many  and  varied  sensory 
experiences • 

9,  Providing  many  opportunities  for  the  child  to  enjoy 
and  participate  in  aesthetic  and  creative  experiences, 

10,  Providing  mediums  through  which  the  child  can  express 
himself. 

Natural  and  physical  science . 

Objectives . 

1.  To  make  the  child  aware  of  his  physical  environment. 

2.  To  arouse  his  curiosity  and  encourage  him  in  worth- 
while investigation. 

3.  To  give  the  child  information  about  various  aspects 
of  his  natural  surroundings  and  help  him  to  appre- 
ciate them. 

4.  To  develop  a humane  attitude  toward  animals. 

• To  eliminate  unhealthy  fears  in  regard  to  natural 

and  physical  phenomena. 
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Suggested  Activities. 

Three-year-clds . 

Fall . 

1.  Trips  to  admire  the  autumn  coloring  of  the  leaves. 
Encourage  appreciation  of  their  beauty.  Also  of 
autumn  flowers • 

2.  Flay  in  the  leaves. 

5.  Arrange  autumn  leaves  in  vases  in  school. 

4.  As  the  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  point  out  the 
difference  in  the  trees  in  summer,  autumn,  winter. 
Show  pictures  which  illustrate  trees  at  each  season. 

5.  Watch  squirrels  collecting  and  burying  nuts.  Show 
that  this  is  how  they  get  ready  for  v/inter.  Sho w 
pictures . 

6.  Observe  that  the  birds  are  not  so  numerous.  Tell  how 
they  go  south  for  the  winter. 

7.  Paint  with  autumn  colors.  Teacher  suggest  leaves  and 
trees . 

8*  Gather  autumn  berries.  Use  for  decoration  of  school 
room. 

9.  Gather  nuts,  seeds,  milkweed  pods. 

10.  Trip  to  country  to  observe  harvest  time,  pumpkins, 
corn  shocks,  late  vegetables. 
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• Observe  frost  on  grass. 

12.  Trip  to  market  or  store  to  observe  different  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Follow  by  simple  discussion  in 
which  children  can  point  out  familiar  objects  in 
pictures . 

13.  Hang  prism  in  sunny  window.  Observe  the  colors. 

14.  Read  stories  and  show  pictures  as  a means  of  sup- 
plementing the  above  experiences. 

15.  Songs  and  poems  on  appropriate  topics. 

16.  Notice  the  days  getting  shorter,  colder. 

17.  As  the  days  grow'  colder  call  the  children’s  attention 
to  their  warmer  clothes.  Tell  a simple  story  about 
some  animal  showing  how  his  fur  grows  heavier. 

Winter . 

1.  Notice  the  birds  which  stay  north  in  the  winter. 
Display  pictures  of  these  birds.  Tell  simple  stories 
about  them • 

2.  Keep  a feeding  station  full  of  food  for  these  birds. 

3.  Plant  and  care  for  a window  box. 

4.  Root  greens  in  water:  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  carrot 

tops.  Plant  narcissus  bulbs. 

5.  Find  objects  that  float.  Show'  that  some  do  and 


others  do  not 
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6.  Show  pictures  and  tell  stories  of  the  moon  and  stars. 
Encourage  the  children  to  look  for  them  at  night. 

7.  Make  an  aquariam.  Children  help  care  for  it. 

8.  Take  care  of  a canary. 

9.  Stories,  pictures,  poems,  songs  to  supplement  above 
experiences • 

10.  Encourage  children  to  express  ideas  through  painting, 
modeling,  block  building. 

11.  Play  in  snow;  build  snowmen.  Bring  snow  insido  and 
let  it  melt.  Refreeze. 

12.  Notice  evergreen  trees  and  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  stay  green  all  year. 

13.  Care  for  turtles. 

14.  Experiment  with  magnets.  Tie  magnet  on  end  of  string 
and  let  children  go  “fishing”.  Paper  clips  on  card- 
board fish. 

Spring. 

1.  Notice  the  first  signs  of  buds,  grass,  leaves  on 
trees . 

2.  Notice  the  days  growing  warmer,  the  snow  melting. 

3.  Look  for  the  return  of  the  first  birds.  Display 
pictures  of  each  kind  as  it  is  first  seen. 

4.  Put  a birdhouse  in  the  yard.  Watch  for  occupants. 

. Observe  birds  building  nests. 
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6.  Observe  birds  listening  for  worms, 

7.  Make  a small  garden,  care  for  it, 

8.  Gather  wildflowers . Arrange  in  vases  in  school, 

9.  Look  for  cocoons, 

10.  Watch  the  effects  of  the  wind.  Make  pin-wheels, 

11.  Trip  to  farm  to  see  baby  animals,  fields  of  corn, 
wheat • 

12.  Watch  earthworms  on  sidewalk  after  a rain.  Discuss. 

13.  Find  pictures  of  spring  flowers,  birds.  Make  booklet. 

14.  Encourage  children  to  express  related  ideas  through 
painting,  modeling. 

15.  Stories,  pictures,  poems,  songs  to  supplement  above 
experiences • 

16.  Trip  to  zoo. 

Four-year-olds • 

All  of  the  activities  listed  for  the  three-year-old  group 
can  also  be  used  for  the  fours.  However,  many  can  be  carried 
through  in  more  organized  manner  and  with  more  group  participa- 
tion and  discussion.  The  following  list  may  be  used  in  the 
form  of  more  definitely  planned  activities. 

1.  Squirrels. 
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3.  How  animals  get  ready  for  winter. 

4.  How  people  get  ready  for  winter. 

5.  Building  a terrarium. 

6.  Snow,  ice,  and  icicles. 

7.  Clothing  in  winter. 

8.  Care  of  pets. 

9.  Signs  of  spring. 

10.  Spring  flowers. 

11.  Wind. 

12.  Birds. 

13.  Uses  of  water. 

14.  Frogs. 

Social  studies . 

Objectives . 

1.  To  make  the  child  familiar  with  the  social  world  of 
which  he  is  a member. 

2.  To  help  him  to  realize  that  many  people  contribute  to 
making  his  life  happy. 

3.  To  help  him  to  understand  that  man  has  a need  of  law 
to  regulate  society. 

4.  To  help  him  gradually  to  take  his  place  as  a member 
of  a group  and  to  contribute  to  its  well-being. 
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5.  To  familiarize  him  with  the  give  and  take  of  group 
living. 

6.  To  promote  inter-racial  and  inter-religious  under- 
standing and  tolerance. 

Suggested  activities . 

With  the  younger  children  the  social  studies  will  for 
the  most  part  only  mean  becoming  acquainted  with  ordinary  com- 
munity experiences,  especially  those  connected  with  or  occur- 
ring near  their  immediate  environment.  Watching  such  experi- 
ences and  discussing  them  will  do  much  to  increase  their  know- 
ledge and  stimulate  their  interest.  Examples  of  these  are: 

Three -year -olds . 

1.  A truck  delivering  coal. 

2.  A milk  truck. 

3.  The  traffic  policeman. 

4.  A boy  delivering  groceries. 

5.  The  cook  at  the  school. 

6.  Men  digging  ditches  for  pipes. 

7.  A new  house  which  is  being  built. 

8.  A steam  shovel. 

9.  Men  paving  a street. 

10.  A hospital  or  an  ambulance. 

11.  Fire  engines  passing  school. 
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12.  A department  store  delivery  truck. 

13.  A boy  delivering  a telegram. 

14.  A family  moving  to  a new  house. 

Four-year-olds . 

With  the  older  children  who  have  had  more  contact  with 
things  away  from  their  immediate  environment,  and  who  are  more 
interested  in  working  things  through  as  a group,  more  definite- 
ly planned  activities  may  be  used,  such  as: 

1.  The  grocery  store. 

2.  The  postoffice. 

3.  Trains. 

4 . Home . 

5.  The  fire  house. 

6.  The  farm. 

7.  Airplanes. 

8.  Boats. 

9.  The  policeman. 

Language . 

Objectives . 

1.  To  increase  vocabulary. 

2.  To  stimulate  an  interest  in  words  and  the  desire  to 
experiment  with  them. 
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3.  To  increase  the  child’s  power  to  express  himself  and 
to  be  free  and  spontaneous  in  the  use  of  language. 

4.  To  improve  enunciation. 

5.  To  improve  tonal  quality. 

6.  To  help  the  child  feel  the  ability  to  make  stories 
and  poems. 

7.  To  help  him  to  realize  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
language . 

Suggested  Activities . 

Three -year -olds . 

1.  Read  or  tell  many  stories  and  poems.  Make  them  very 
simple,  so  that  the  children  will  love  to  listen  and 
not  become  bored. 

2.  Show  pictures,  encourage  discussion  and  have  children 
make  their  own  stories  (one  sentence  is  sufficient). 

3.  Read  children’s  own  stories  and  poems  to  the  group. 

4.  Converse  frequently  with  individual  children. 

5.  Have  them  bring  things  to  school  to  show  and  explain 
to  others. 

6.  Field  trips  and  subsequent  discussions  on  a very 
simple  level  in  accordance  with  the  child’s  maturity. 
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Pour-year-olds . 

All  of  the  activities  suggested  for  the  threes  can  also 
be  carried  on  with  the  fours  in  a somewhat  more  complex  form 
Here  discussions  can  be  longer  and  more  organized.  In  addi- 
tion the  four-year-olds  may: 

1.  Help  make  simple  rules  for  the  group. 

2.  Share  in  making  plans  for  their  own  activities. 

3.  Retell  stories  which  have  been  read  or  told  to  them 

4.  Simple  dramatizations. 

5.  Make  scrapbooks  using  a wide  variety  of  subjects  in 
the  pictures.  Discuss  them. 

6.  Make  group  stories  about  experiences. 

Music . 

Objectives . 

1.  To  encourage  spontaneous  musical  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  child. 

2.  To  give  the  child  a sense  of  freedom  and  happiness 
in  the  enjoyment  of  music. 

3.  To  develop  a sense  of  rhythm  and  an  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  of  rhythmic  movement. 

4.  To  increase  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  beautiful 
music . 

5.  To  enrich  the  child’s  environment. 
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6.  To  develop  his  musical  potentialities. 

7.  To  improve  tonal  quality  and  the  ability  to  reproduce 
tones  accurately. 

Suggested  activities . 

These  activities  are  not  divided  into  age  groups  as 
practically  all  of  them  can  be  used  with  any  age,  with,  of 
course,  a greater  or  less  degree  of  complexity,  according  to 
the  degree  of  development  of  the  particular  children  concerned® 

1.  Allow  many  opportunities  for  individual  experimenta- 
tion with  musical  and  rhythmical  instruments  such  as: 

Drums 

Bells 

Gongs 

Tuned  bars  or  xylophone 

Tapsticks 

Triangles 

Piano 

Nursery  harp 

2.  Play,  or  have  others  play,  various  instruments  for 
the  children’s  enjoyment. 

3.  Playing  quiet,  soothing  music,  either  on  some  instru- 
ment or  records,  during  quiet  times  such  as  rest  or 
juice. 
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4.  Clapping  or  tapping  rhythm. 

5.  Skipping,  galloping,  running,  rolling,  trotting  and 
other  rhythmic  responses  to  music. 

6.  Frequent  use  of  a victrola. 

7.  Singing  games. 

8.  Accompany  the  child1 s ordinary  rhythmic  movements, 
either  vocally  or  ins trument ally . 

9.  Sing  simple  songs  descriptive  of  the  activities  of 
the  moment.  Do  much  incidental  singing  throughout 
the  day.  The  teacher  should  often  pick  up  the  child’s 
songs  or  rhythmic  expressions  and  carry  them  along 
with  him. 

10.  Listen  to  sounds  in  the  environment.  Teacher  and 
children  reproduce  them. 

11.  Call  attention  to  the  rhythm  of  mechanical  movement. 

12.  Encourage  the  child  to  originate  and  demonstrate  to 
other  children  interesting  ways  in  which  he  can  move 
his  body.  Children  who  are  watching  can  then  accom- 
pany by  tapping  or  clapping. 

13.  Present  the  best  in  classical  music,  folk  songs, 
various  instruments  for  listening  and  enjoyment. 
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Objectives . 

1.  To  give  the  child  confidence  in  his  own  ability  and 
a sense  of  achievement. 

2.  To  provide  for  emotional  release. 

3.  To  give  exercise  in  small  muscle  coordination. 

4.  To  increase  aesthetic  appreciation. 

5.  To  expeand  creative  abilities  and  allow  for  experi- 
mentation with  various  media. 

6.  To  help  the  teacher  gain  insights  into  the  child. 

7.  To  stimulate  the  imagination. 

8.  To  cultivate  joy  in  the  appreciation  of  beauty  in 
color  and  form  and  in  the  art  of  creation,. 

Suggested  activities . 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  following  list,  as  all 
others  in  this  program,  is  only  suggestive.  Any  attempt  to 
limit  the  creative  abilities  of  children  within  the  confines  of 
a list  of  activities  would  be  trying  to  put  bounds  to  what  is 
all  but  boundless.  As  in  the  case  of  music,  no  age  divisions 
have  been  made. 

1.  Painting  at  easel,  or  on  the  table,  or  floor.  En- 
courage free  expression  of  child’s  own  ideas. 
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. Using  crayons  on  large  sheets  of  paper. 

3.  Using  clay  - poking,  pounding,  rolling  as  well  as 
modeling. 

4.  Paper  cutting  - pasting. 

5.  Paint  objects  made  from  clay. 

6.  Finger  painting. 

7.  Block  building. 

8.  Play  with  wet  sand. 

9.  Arranging  flowers  and  other  natural  objects  for 
decorations  in  school. 

10.  Design  and  make  Christmas  tree  ornaments. 

11.  Make  simple  presents. 

12.  Free  cutting  and  pasting. 

Additional  activities  for  older  children. 

1.  Cutting  out  and  mounting  pictures. 

2.  Make  frieze  or  mural;  painting  or  paper  cutting. 

3.  Simple  carpentry. 

4.  Illustrating  their  own  or  other  stories. 

Literature . 

Objectives . 

1.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  and  enjoyment  of  the 
best  in  children’s  literature. 
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2.  To  aid  creative  language  expression, 

3.  To  stimulate  the  imagination. 

4.  To  contribute  to  aesthetic  appreciation. 

5.  To  increase  sympathy,  understanding,  and  friendliness. 

6.  To  create  a desire  to  read. 

7.  To  familiarize  the  child  with  various  forms  of 
literature . 

Suggested  activities . 

The  same  activities  can  be  used  with  both  groups  but 
must  be  adapted  to  age  and  maturity  of  each. 

1.  Children  should  have  many  opportunities  to  handle 
books  and  to  look  at  them  leisurely  and  pleasurably. 
Keep  the  books  which  are  to  be  used  where  they  are 
easily  accessible  to  the  children. 

2.  Frequently  read  or  tell  stories  and  poems,  not  only 
in  a regular  story  period,  but  incidentally  through- 
out the  day  in  connection  with  other  activities  and 
experiences . 

3.  Recall  and  discuss  similar  experiences  which  the 
children  themselves  have  had. 

4.  Children  can  dramatize  favorite  stories  in  a very 
simple  way. 

5.  Children  can  express  ideas  received  in  stories  and 
poems  by  means  of  creative  activities. 
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6.  Older  children  can  use  books  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  their  activities, 

7.  Tell  some  of  the  children’s  own  "stories"  to  the 
group . 

8.  Teach  older  children  the  correct  way  to  turn  pages. 

9.  Help  the  children  to  learn  how  to  care  for  books. 

VI.  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  educational 
program  to  outline  the  health  program  of  the  nursery  school. 

It  will  be  confined  to  the  physical  development  of  the  child 
more  in  the  sense  of  motor  development  and  coordination. 

Objectives . 

1.  To  promote  progressive  development  of  motor  coordi- 
nation and  ability. 

2.  To  promote  independence  in  dressing  and  undressing 
and  other  activities  requiring  the  use  of  the  small 
muscles,  in  accordance  with  the  child’s  age. 

3.  To  help  the  child  to  relax  his  muscles  voluntarily. 

4.  To  help  him  to  inhibit  his  activity  during  rest  and 
story  time. 

5.  To  give  opportunities  for  the  child  to  satisfy  his 
pressing  need  for  activity. 

• To  encourage  joy  in  physical  accomplishment. 
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Suggested  activities . 

1.  Develop  the  large  muscles  through  the  use  of  such 
equipment  as: 

Jungle  gym 
Balancing  boards 
Swings 
Wagons 
Tricycles 
Sliding  board 
Teeter  totter 
Hollow  blocks 

2.  Develop  the  small  muscles  through  the  use  of  such 
material  as: 

Pegs 

Puzzles 

Crayons 

Paints 

Clay 

Beads 

Scissors 

3.  Use  of  a wading  pool, 

4.  Play  games  of  balls,  using  large  rubber  bouncing 
balls  or  water  balls. 

5.  Throw  bean  bags  to  each  other  or  into  a hoop,  box. 
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or  basket. 

6.  Use  of  punching  bags,  swinging  balls,  etc. 

7.  Somersaulting  and  tumbling  on  gymnasium  blankets. 

8.  Running,  jumping,  climbing. 

9.  Ring  games. 

VII.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHERS 
General  attitudes . 

1*  Maintain  a professional  attitude  and  businesslike 
manner • 

2.  Relations  with  other  members  of  the  staff  should  be 
in  keeping  with  one’s  professional  standing  and  un- 
necessary conversation  and  activities  should  not  be 
engaged  in  while  on  duty  with  the  children. 

3.  At  all  times  cooperate  with  other  members  of  the 
staff  and  always  be  willing  to  give  or  receive 
assistance  when  necessary. 

4.  Consult  the  Head  Teacher  or  Director  on  all  matters 
of  importance  and  willingly  receive  supervision  and 
suggestions  from  them. 

5.  Be  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  be  constantly 
aware  of  all  their  activities,  and  never  leave  them 
alone . 

6.  Be  willing  to  accept  responsibility  for  one’s  own 
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group  and  all  its  activities,  as  well  as  for  any  of 
the  general  needs  of  the  school* 

7.  Regard  all  information  of  a personal  nature  as  con- 
fidential, and  never  discuss  children,  teachers, 
parents,  or  policies  of  the  school  except  with  the 
proper  authorities* 

Relationship  with  children, 

1*  Respect  each  child  as  an  individual  person  and  at- 
tempt to  meet  his  particular  needs,  both  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a member  of  the  group* 

2.  Treat  each  child  with  respect  and  kindness;  display 
warmth  and  affection  toward  him;  maintain  a joyous 
attitude  and  a sense  of  humor* 

3.  Address  the  children  in  a polite,  friendly  manner, 
speaking  in  a gentle,  low  voice  and  always  using 
correct  words  and  expressions. 

4.  In  all  relations  with  the  children  be  gentle,  but 
firm  and  consistent. 

5*  Never  give  a child  an  opportunity  to  respond  to 
sarcasm, 

6.  Expect  respect  from  all  children. 

7.  Never  hit,  push,  or  threaten  a child.  When  correc- 
tion is  necessary  do  it  calmly  and  gently  so  as  to 
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assist  the  child  to  develop  the  correct  attitude 
and  willingly  assume  desirable  behavior. 

8.  Give  directions  to  the  children  simply  and  concisely. 

Particular  duties . 

Each  teacher  is  expected  to: 

1.  Be  on  time. 

2.  Be  neat  and  clean  in  her  personal  appearance. 

3.  Have  individual  conferences  with  the  Director. 

4.  Have  individual  conferences  with  the  students  in  her 
group . 

5.  Attend  all  staff  meetings. 

6.  Attend  parents*  meetings. 

Responsibilities  in  the  school. 

Each  teacher  is  responsible  for: 

1.  Carrying  out  the  general  policies  of  the  school. 

2.  Directing  the  educational  program  of  the  group. 

3.  Keeping  all  necessary  records. 

4.  Making  reports  to  parents  after  discussion  with  the 
Director. 

5.  Proper  care  of  all  equipment  in  her  use. 

6.  The  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  rooms  used  by  her 
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7.  Keeping  toy  shelves  in  order  and  materials  accessible 
and  ready  for  use. 

8.  Keeping  easels  clean  and  ready  for  use. 

Guidance  in  routines . 

Cloakroom. 

1.  Require  that  the  child  refrain  from  playing  and  dis- 
turbing other  children. 

2.  Give  help  where  needed  but  expect  the  child  to  make 
an  attempt,  at  least,  to  help  himself  in  accordance 
with  his  age  and  abilities.  The  older  children  need 
less  help. 

3.  Make  sure  the  child  is  paying  attention  before 
giving  assistance. 

4.  Allow  the  child  to  put  his  own  clothes  in  his  cubby. 

5.  Mittens,  hats,  scarves  are  taken  off  first;  then  coat, 
rubbers,  leggings.  Put  on  in  reverse  order. 

Washroom. 

1.  The  children  go  to  the  washroom  a few  at  a time  or 
even  individually  if  this  is  advisable. 

2.  Have  an  established  routine  and  expect  the  children 
to  follow  it. 

3.  With  the  younger  children,  pay  more  attention  to  the 
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procedure  than  to  the  perfection  of  the  cleanliness, 

4.  Expect  the  children  to  be  attentive  and  cooperative 
and  avoid  fooling  and  playing  at  this  time, 

5.  Talk  as  little  as  possible, 

6.  Give  help  where  necessary  but  expect  the  maximum  of 
independence. 

Noon  meal. 

1.  Set  the  tables  attractively. 

2.  Serve  the  children  as  soon  after  they  sit  down  as 
possible . 

3.  Eat  at  the  tables  with  the  children. 

4.  Always  preserve  a calm,  matter  of  fact  attitude. 

5.  Make  this  time  as  pleasant  as  possible, 

6.  Allow  as  much  self-help  as  possible, 

7.  Show  that  you  enjoy  eating  and  assume  the  attitude 
that  the  children  also  enjoy  it, 

8.  Serve  very  small  portions  especially  to  poor  eaters. 

9.  Have  a routine  service  but  make  it  flexible  so  as  to 
meet  individual  needs. 

10.  Show  no  anxiety  when  children  do  not  eat. 

11.  Expect  the  children  to  converse  with  those  at  their 
own  table. 

12.  Show  that  good  table  manners  are  desirable  but  do  not 
force  them. 
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Sleeping. 


1.  See  that  the  time  preceding  the  nap  is  quiet  and 
peaceful. 

2.  During  the  nap  period  be  at  your  ease,  but  at  the 
same  time  definite  and  firm. 

3.  Move  about  as  little  as  possible  and  always  quietly 
and  unhurriedly. 

4.  When  it  is  necessary  to  speak  do  so  in  a low  voice. 

5.  Help  restless  children  to  get  in  a comfortable 
position. 

6.  When  a child  has  difficulty  in  getting  to  sleep,  sit 
by  him  and  help  him  to  relax  by  resting  your  hand 

on  him  gently. 

7.  Remove  a disturbing  child  from  the  group  - quickly 
and  quietly. 

8.  Be  sure  that  the  room  is  darkened  and  properly 
ventilated  but  be  careful  of  drafts. 

The  teacher^  role  in  the  play  period. 

1.  Arrange  the  play  material  so  that  it  is  attractive 
and  suggestive  of  constructive  activity;  occasionally 
rearrange  the  room. 

2.  Prom  time  to  time  replace  some  of  the  equipment  with 
new  materials  or  ones  that  have  been  put  away. 
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„ Do  not  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  children* s 
activities.  You  can  often  influence  them  indirectly 
by  employing  appropriate  techniques. 

4.  Direct  guidance  can  and  should  be  given  whenever  it 
is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  group  e.g.,  to 
prevent  an  activity  from  deteriorating  or  to  enrich 
and  expand  it  when  the  children  cannot  do  it  alone; 
to  redirect  non-productive  activities. 

5.  Allow  the  children  to  solve  their  own  problems  aa 
far  as  lies  within  their  ability,  but  be  alert  to 
give  help  when  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
couragement or  failure.  However,  this  should  be 
done  in  such  a way  as  to  permit  the  child  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  sense  of  achievement. 

6<»  In  cases  of  misconduct  make  every  effort  to  discover 
the  motive  behind  it. 

7*  Rules  should  be  few  and  simple  and  should  grow  out 
of  actual  play  situations.  Older  children  can  share 
in  making  these  regulations. 

8.  Watch  the  children  carefully,  be  alert  to  their 
safety,  do  not  engage  in  unnecessary  conversation 
with  other  teachers. 

9.  Be  alert  to  the  particular  needs  of  each  individual. 

10.  Indoors  expect  the  children  to  play  more  quietly. 
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11*  Generally  expect  the  children  to  put  one  toy  away 
before  going  to  another,  but  consider  their  age  and 
ability  and  give  help  and  encouragement  where  needed. 

12.  In  outdoor  play  suit  the  activities  to  the  tempera- 
ture. 
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